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‘6 THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN (LIMITED). 


Mdme Albani (her first appearance this Season). 
HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), May 19, will be performed 
RIGOLETTO., Mdme Albani, Mdlle Tremelli, Mons, Devoyod, Signor 
Monti, and Signor Ravelli. 


Malle, Tremelli. 
Monpay, May 21,LA FAVORITA. Madlle Tremelli, Signor Battistini, Signor 


Monti, and Signor Marconi. 
Mdme Pauline Lucca. 
TuEsDAY, May 22, CARMEN (by special desire). Mdme Pauline Lucca, 
Mdme Repetto, Signor del Puente (his first appearance at the Royal Italian 
Opera), Signor Soulacroix, and Signor Ravelli. Conductor—M. Dupont, 


Mdme. Albani. 

TuursDAY, May 24, MEFISTOFELE. Mdme Albani, Mdlle Tremelli, M. 
Gailhard, and Signor Marconi. 

Doors open at Eight o'clock, the Opera commences at Half-past. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 
Orchestra Stalls, £1 1s,; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
° 12s. _ — Stalls, 15s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s.6d. and 5s,; Amphi- 
theatre, 2s. 6d. 


L@ DON BALLAD CONCERTS. 











MORN ING BALLAD CONCERT, 





TT NT 
) ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr Jamezs’s Hatt, 

- SATURDAY next, May 26 (the Last of the Season), at Three o'clock. 
Artists : Miss Mary Davies, Miss Santley, Miss Agnes Larkcom, and Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling ; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley. Violin 
—Mdme Norman-Néruda, Pianoforte—M. Viadimir de Pachmann. The South 
London Choral Association, under the direction of Mr L. C. Venables. Oon- 
ductor—Mr SypDNEY NAYLOR. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Tickets, 4s., 3s., 2s., and Is., of 
Austin, St James’s Hall ; and Boosey & Oo., 295, Regent Street. 


Miss LILLIE ALBRECHT begs to announce that she will 
give her SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL, by particular desire, and 
by the kind permission and under the patronage of GEORGE Eyre, Esq., and 
W. Wuire Cooper, Esq., at 59, Lownpes SQuaRE, Belgravia, on TUESDAY, 
May 29th, at Three o'clock, She will be assisted by Mdme Arabella Smythe, 
Mdme Estelle Emrick, and Mr Ernest Bernard. ‘Recitations by Mr Arthur 
Litley. Conductor—Mr Linpsay SLOPER. The Pianoforte Solos will consist of 
pieces by J. Raff, Chopin, &c. The following Solos of her own composition will 
be played by Miss Lillie Albrecht on this occasion, viz. : Study in G flat; 
Minuet, Gigue, and Gavotte; “The Streamlet” (by desire); Transcription on 
Schumann's ‘*Schlummerlied;” and Second Grand Galop de Concert. ‘ Bei 
Labbré, Valse Chantante, will be pang Mdme Arabella Smythe; as also 

Tis Years since I beheld thy Face” by Mdme Estelle Emrick. The Pianoforte 
used on this occasion will be one of Messrs Broadwood’s Concert Grands. Tickets, 
Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Mdme and Miss LiLL1z ALBRECHT, 38, Oakley 
Square, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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\ —_ FLORENCE GRANT'S SECOND ANNUAL 

CONCERT will take place at the Prince's Hatt, Piccadilly (opposite 
Sackville Street), on TuHuRspay, June 14th, 1883. Vocalists—Miss. Clara 
Samuell, Mdme ae Frith, and Mdme Florence Grant; Miss Cowen (Re- 
citation); Mr Bernard Lane, rn ag Monari Rocea, Mr Edwyn Frith, and Mr J. 
eg Pianoforte—Friulein Emmy Eissler. Violin—Friulein Marianne 
= er. Harp—Mr John Thomas (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen). Zither— 
z - r Ourt Schulz (Zitherist to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales). Violoncello—Herr 
- luberth. Oonductors—Signor GoLDBER@ and Mr SEWELL SOUTHGATE. 
: auteuils, 10s, 6d.; Reserved Stalls, 5s.; Area, 3s,; Balcony Stalls, 2s. Tickets to 
bs a of Messrs Oramer & Co., 199, Regent Street, and 63, New Bond 
Bt a Fi Messrs Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Austin’s Office, 
. ames’s Hall, Piccadilly ; Messrs Moutrie & Son, 55, Baker Street, Portman 
Square; and at the Hall on the evening of the Concert. Doors open at Seven 
o'clock ; to commence at Eight, Carriages at Ten. 


MSS AGNES LARKCOM & Miss CLARA MYERS’ 
of Mf MORNING OONCERT, at 19, HARLEY STREET, W. (by kind permission 
Fan ts MORSLL MACKENZIE), on WEDNESDAY next, May 23rd, at Half-past 
Stern, Artists— Miss Oarlotta Elliot, Miss Agnes Larkcom, Mdme Antoinette 
Bow ue Miss Margaret Hancock, Miss Olara Myers, Mr Redfern Hollins, Mr 
Prices Lane, Signor Foli, Mr Bridson, Mr Bicknell Young. Violin—Miss 
Tart “ Dinelli. Pianoforte—Miss Randegger. Oonductors—Mr Ganz, Mr 
los. 64 Mr Malcolm Lawson, Mr Sewell uthgate, and Mr Deacon. Tickets, 
te d., at Chappell & Oo, ; berg Lucas, Weber & Co. ; Lamborn Cock; Miss 
3 [ree 269, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, N.W.; and Miss Myers, 
» Bloomsbury Place, Bloomsbury Square, W.O. 




















C. MAHILLON & CO., 


MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


Messrs OC. MAHILLON & Co. have great pleasure in announcing to their numerous 
patrons that the new edition of their General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) 
is now ready, and will be forwarded post free on application, 

In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs C. MaHtLLon & Co. 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDING THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878, 
= the “‘Frrst SPECIAL Prize OF MERIt”’—the highest awarded - SYDNEY, 

79). 

Every instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs OC. MAHILLON & Co. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 


h ISS MADELENA CRONIN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 


RoyaL ACADEMY OF Music, TuEspay Evening, May 29th, 1883, to com- 
mence at — o'clock, Programme: Sonata in G minor, Op. 22 (Schumann) 
—Miss Madelena Cronin; Song, ‘‘The Old Violin” (Isidore de Solla)—-Mdme 
Arabella Smythe—violin obd/igato, Herr Kummer; Nocturne in G, Op. 37, 
Prelude in A flat, Op. 28, Etude in G flat, Op. 10, and Andante Spianato and 
Polonaise, Op. 22 (Chopin)—Miss Madelena Cronin; Song, “ Our Ships at Sea” 
(Blumenthal)—Mdme Enriquez; Sonata in © minor, for pianoforte and violin, 
Op. 30 (Beethoven )—Miss Madelena Cronin and Herr Kummer ; Song, “Sylvia” 
(Isidore de Solla)—Mdme Arabella Smythe; Fantaisie, “‘ Don Juan” (Liszt)— 
Miss Madelena Cronin; Song, ‘‘ Hope, my darling” (A. H. Behrend)—Mdme 
Enriquez; Rhapsodie in B minor, Op. 72 (Brahms), and Valse, ‘Le Bal - 
(Rubinstein)—Miss Madelena Cronin ; Song, ‘‘ Mia Piccarilla” (Mdme Arabella 
Smythe); Rondo in B minor, Op. 70, for pianoforte and violin (Schubert)—Miss 
Madelena Cronin and Herr Kummer. Conductor—Mr IstDORE DE SOLLA, 
Tickets, Hulf-a-Guinea; Family Tickets, to admit Three, One Guinea ; to be 
obtained of Miss MADELENA CRONIN, 62, Welbeck Street, W. 


\ ISS AGNES ZIMMERMANN’S THIRD and LAST 

CHAMBER CONCERT, at the RoyaL AcADEMY OF Music, Tenterden 
Street, THuRSDAY Evening, May 24th, at Eight o’clock. Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, Miss Santley, and Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Tickets 10s. 6d., 5s., and 
1s, each, of Messrs Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER GRACE THE 
DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. 


R OBERTHUR has the honour to announce that his 
MORNING CONCERT will take place at Sr James’s HALL, TuEsDAY, 
May 29th. Vocalists—Miss Howes, Miss Patti Winter, Miss Clara Wollaston, 
Miss Bertha Kaysel, Miss O’Leary, Mr Ernest Laris, and Mons, Levilly. The 
Ladies’ Chorus of Mr William COarter’s Choir (of the Royal Albert Hall), under 
the direction of Mr William Carter. Instrumentalists: Violin—Mdlle Marianne 
Eissler. Harps—Miss Florence Fortescue, Miss Minnie Steven, and Mr Oberthiir. 
Clarionet— Horns—Mr T. E. Mann and Mr C. F. Oatchpole. Con- 
ductors—Mr Wm. GANz and Mr Wm. Carter. On this occasion will be per- 
formed (by desire) Mr Oberthiirs Cantata for Ladies’ Voices, “THE RED- 
CROSS KNIGHT;” as also ‘‘ Slumberlied” (by Robert Volkmann). for clarionet, 
horn, and harp; and Mr Oberthiir’s Nocturne for two horns and harp, “ Mon 
séjour & Darmstadt.” Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 3s.,may be obtained at Mr 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall; Messrs Hutchings & Romer, 9, Conduit 
Street; Messrs Schott & Oo., 159, Regent Street; and of Mr OBERTHIIR, 14, 
Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


ICHTER CONCERTS.—Sr James’s Hatt. Herr Hans 

RricuTEr, Conductor; Herr Ernst SCHIEVER, Leader. The THIRD and 

NEXT CONCERT, Mowpay Evening Next, May 2ist, at Eight. Tickets, l5s., 
10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d., at the usual Agents, and Austin’s, 8t ‘ames’s Hall, 


| ICHTER CONCERTS.—Programme of the Next Concert, 

Monday Evening next, May 2Ist: Part I. —Overture, Anacreon (Cherubini) ; 
Scotch Rhapsodie, No. 2 (Burns) (A. C. Mackenzie); Schicksalslied (‘Song of 
Fate”), for chorus and orchestra (Brahms). Part II.—Symphony No, 7, in A 
(Beethoven), 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

Te Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S Annual 


Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the Braapeck FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


OCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS in 


Vocal and Instrumental Music. The Examination for the London Centre 
will this year commence on Monpay, the llth June. Full particulars on ap- 
plication to the Secretary, H. TRUEMAN WOOD, 

waa * House, Adelphi, Secretary. 
ndon, W.C. 


| Pasetataceed CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose. 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrus Benepiocr. 
Founder ,and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Seventeenth Season, 1883. The 
220th SOIREE MUSICALE, for the introduction of Artists, will take place 
on Fripay, June 20th, at St JAmEs’s Hatu. The full Prospectus is Now 
Ready, and may be had on application to 
H.G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


i OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. President— 
The Marquis of LonponDERRY. Vice-President—Herr SCHUBERTH. The 
next CONCERT will take place at Sr James’s HALL, on THURSDAY, 24th May 
next (Mozart and Beethoven’s Vocal and Instrumental Compositions forming 
first part of programme), Members of the Schubert Society are admitted free. 
244, Regent Street, W. H. G@. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
N R BARTON McGUCKIN’S TOUR with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company finishes at York, on the 26th inst., when he will RETURN 
to London to fulfil his Engagements at the Handel Festival, 
ANTED to APPRENTICE a YOUTH to the Music 
Trade, Can read music at sight. Apply, “J. J.,”4, Paragon, New Kent 




















Road. 





OXFORD—NEW COLLEGE. 
HORISTERS WANTED. ‘Trial of Boys’ Voices on F riday, 


June lth. For particulars apply to the PRECENTOR, New College, Oxford. 


N ORGANIST REQUIRED for the Congregational 
Church at Catford Bridge. The Service of the Church of England is used. 

Two Services on Sunday, one in the Week, anda Choir Practice. Commencing 
Salary, £40 a year. An opening in the neighbourhood for a good Teacher of 


Music and Singing. Apply by Letter, witl cNN 
Riverview, Catford itil 8k J a a eo: ee 


ANTED.—An Organ Copy of “HYMNS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN,” Last Edit -hi = ’ f 
18, Queen's Roud, Bristol as ition (Second-hand).—Jas. Fawn & Son, 








“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
) R a oan CROSS will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
a E, WHERE ART THOU?” f 
Cavendish Rooms, Wednesday Mm aed Mle Tg — 
; “BEI LABBRI.” 
| igew ARASELLA SMYTHE will sing Liu Atprrcny’s 
mir alse Chantante, ‘‘ BEI LABBRI,” i " 
Recital, in Lowndes Square, on Tuesday ia =a re 
he ‘TIS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FACE.” 
DME ESTELLE EMRICK will sing Litt Atprecat’s 


admired Song, “TIS YEARS SINCE I BEHELD THY FACE,” i 
- , : 4 , t 
Sheets Second Recital, in Lowndes Square, May 29th, (Published Le 
UNCaN Davison & Co., 241, Regent Street, W.) ad 





Concert, 

















Dedicated by permission to W. T. BEST, Esq., Organist of St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool. 


THE MODERN ORGAN ; 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE PREVALENT THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL DEFECTS 
IN ITS CONSTRUCTION, WITH PLANS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR REMOVAL, 
By 
THOMAS CASSON, 

DENBIGH. 

34 pages, with 19 Lithographic Illustrations, Paper covers, 1s,6d.; cloth, 2s, 
PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 

Car Derw, DENBIGH. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VurtLaumx, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


“ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE.” 


R EDWYN FRITH will sing Hituzr’s new National 

Song, “ENGLAND TOUGH AND TRUE,” at Clapham, May 2lst; 

St James’s Hall, 23rd; Royal Albert Hall, June 13th; Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
June 14th, 


IR JULIUS BENEDICT’S Variations on the “ CARNIVAL 

OF VENIOE,” and WELLINGTON GUERNSEY's ‘‘O, BUY MY FLOWERS,” 

will be sung by Mdme Carrie Reeves, on Thursday Evening (by desire), at 
Morley Hall, Clapton, on the 31st May. 

















ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 

for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s, 6d. per month) on the Three 

Years Hire System.—Lists free of CO. Sr1tes & Oo., 42, Southampton Row 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


}{ABMon Y NOTES. Compiled by E. M. Bowtss, 
Price One Shilling. 
“The modest title of this little book will scarcely perhaps sufficiently indicate 
its value.”—Musical Times, 
«A great deal of information as to what is generally called Thorough Bass is 
presented in a concise form, as well as the principles of Harmony.”—Orchestra. 
LaMBoRN Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Just Published, 
PPING FOREST. Song. Words by Ottver Brann, 


Music by LEONARD GAUTIER. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 
244, Regent Street. 


VHE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by “ Wersrar.” 


Music by J. L. Harton. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 


Quatre Mains. Par I@nace Gripsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“GRASP THE FLAG.” 
UGH CLENDON’S new Patriotic Song, “GRASP THE 
FLAG,” will be sung at every Military Banquet during the Season. 


ICORDI’S CHEAP EDITIONS.—The celebrated and 
cheapest Vocal Edition of Complete Operas, in large 8vo, from engraved 
plates, containing 35 operas, is just increased by— 

ELISARIO (Donizerrt) wid: a ié ms tee ue ww. = net 
BRAVO (MERCADANTE) .. eo ace haa os 
GIURAMENTO (MERCADANTE) oe one coe Pan ens ote ” 
DITTO for PLIANOFORTE SOLO, containing 36 Operas, is just increased 

by DON PASQUALE (DonizErT!) _... + oe met Is, 


HE PIANIST’S LIBRARY.—The Large 8vo Edition (from 
engraved plates) of the Pianoforte Collection L’ARTE ANTICA E 
MODERNA (The Ancient and Modern Art), containing SIXTEEN VOLUMES, 
is just increased by a volume of the best compositions by the celebrated Italian 
pianist, 8.GOLINELLI ,,, . os «net 2s. 


YSTEMATIC AND PROGRESSIVE SELECTION of 
EASY COMPOSITIONS OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
A large 8vo Vol. (19 Authors, 55 ieces) ‘ bes 
24 PRELUDES for PIANO soto, by 8. GoLINELLI eos ” 
[THE SACRED SERIES, containing seven volumes, in 


large 8vo (from engraved plates), at 1s. each, is just increased by MOZART’S 
REQUIEM, Vols. Sand > ye we ea ee ae 


RICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 




















ood net 1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. 
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THE MOZART MONUMENT IN VIENNA.* 

We welcome as most important and satisfactory the news that 
it has at last been decided to erect a Mozart Monument. As an 
old but yet imprescriptible debt of honour it does not belong to 
those debts which we tardily pay out of a strict feeling of 
honesty and, so to speak, as a matter of business; on the con- 
trary, the fulfilment of this duty is, at the same time, the fulfil- 
ment of a fervent wish. Our love of Mozart does not diminish 
with years. The idea of representing bodily here by a monument 
the greatest musical genius, who, though possessed by the whole 
world, belongs more especially to Vienna, does not, of course, 
date from to-day merely. Born in the German heart of the 
Monarchy, Mozart, when only a boy of sixteen, gathered his first 
laurels in this capital, which, when a youth, he fixed upon as his 
permanent place of residence. From his five-and-twentieth year, 
Vienna was the exclusive sphere of his exertions as composer, 
teacher, and virtuoso, It was in Vienna, and for Vienna, that he 
created his most important works, and by Die Entfiihrung and 
Die Zauberflbte became the founder of German National Opera. 
In his Austrian patriotism, in his true and gentle disposition, and 
in his amiable good humour, he is the ideal Viennese. His death 
happened at a time when monuments were considered the privilege 
of monarchs and military commanders. The next twenty years 
were not calculated to encourage the notion of a Mozart Monu- 
ment; Austria lay under the burden of long and unfortunate 
wars ; the population was depressed and impoverished. It was in 
1815 that we see the idea of a Monument to Mozart spring up 
for the first time, but only to vanish again very soon. Then, 
some fifty years ago, it was proposed to erect in the Karlskirche a 
joint monument to Mozart, Haydn, Gluck, and Beethoven. A 
few modest contributions at once flowed in, but the first con- 
siderable sum was that sent by the Society of the Friends of 
Music, being the receipts of a concert given by them in the 
Winter Riding School in 1814, and this concert was followed in 
1845 and 1858 respectively by a second and third. The amount 
collected was, however, utterly insufficient, and the public ignored 
the matter utterly, The anniversary, in 1870, of Beethoven's 
birth at length imparted a new impulse to the notion of a Beet- 
hoven Monument, a short time after Franz Schubert had had a 
monument erected to him in the Town Park. In their enthusiasm 
for the statues of: Schubert and Beethoven, people seem again to 
have forgotten Mozart. In the spring of 1866, however, the 
authorities of the Wieden district laudably exerted themselves 
and got up a grand concert at which the first musical artists of 
Vienna took part, and to which Rossini contributed two un- 
published Men’s Choruses (“ Le Chant des Titans” and “La Nuit 
de Noél”), “I feel proud and happy,” Rossini then wrote, “to 
offer a slight mark of homage to the memory of the real Titan of 
Music, Mozart, whom I began to admire in my youth and who is 
still at the present day my idol and my model.” 

That now all at once the half forgotten idea of a Mozart Monu- 
ment should crop up again, and crop up again not as a mere 
project but should be vigorously adopted and enthusiastically 
pushed forward, is something for which we are indebted to the— 
Wagnerites. About this there is not the slightest doubt. 
Searcely had Richard Wagner closed his eyes ere some of his 
admirers committed the blunder of asking for subscriptions 
towards a Wagner Monument in Vienna. To this request a loud 
cry of “Mozart!” as though from one throat, was the answer. 
The inhabitants of Vienna found themselves in something like 
the position of Wagner's Parsifal, who, fascinated and almost 
subjugated, by the flattering words of the sorceress, Kundry, 
suddenly tears himself away, exclaiming, “ Amfortas!” Listen- 
ing to Kundry’s voluptuous tones, Parsifal forgets Amfortas, pretty 
much as the Viennese forgot Mozart ; directly, however, that the 
object of the seduction is clear to him and that his memory 
returns, he leaves Kundry to her fate and hastens to perform his 
duty, that is, hastens back to Amfortas. Vienna, the Mozartean 
city, must have felt wounded in her patriotic and artistic honour 
on being asked to erect a monument to Wagner before Mozart 
has one. Then, too, when the debt to Mozart is discharged, every 
tongue will utter the names of Gluck and Haydn and no others. 
Vienna, thank heaven, is rich enough in great composers of her 
own, as well as, unhappily, rich enough in her debts of honour 





* From the Vienna Neue freie Presse. 








to them, and has no need, or right, to seek e’sewhere for subjects 
to whom she shall raise monuments. Wagner’sclaim for a monu- 
ment, or even for several, is denied by no one. Leipsic, his 
native town; Dresden, where his Rienzi, Hollinder, and Tann- 
héuser were first produced; and, lastly, Bayreuth, of itself a 
glorious monument to him—these are places which may compete 
with each other in perpetuating his form in bronze or marble, 
But Vienna? How does that honour belong to Vienna? To 
understand a statue of Wagner in Vienna we must maintain the 
principle of erecting a monument to every great composer in 
every town. In such cases, a close connection between the artist 
and the country or town is always to be assumed. No admirer of 
Bach or Handel ever thought of getting up a movement for the 
erection of a monument to these masters in Vienna, because they 
were not connected with it. Scarcely anyone has thought of a 
monument in Vienna even to Karl Maria von Weber though 
he wrote his Zuryanthe especially for Vienna, and was 
often actively engaged here personally. Half a century has 
elapsed since his death, and has tested the permanent vitality of 
his works, This is not an unimportant point in the question. 
We do not want to set up a monument merely for a composer’s 
contemporaries but for remote posterity, and, therefore, posterity, 
also, ought to have a voice in the matter. That which properly 
consecrates a monument is the fact that, fifty or a hundred years 
after the death of the man honoured, it springs from the deliberate 
and unanimous admiration of a subsequent and impartial 
generation. Let us hear how Liszt, Wagner’s most ardent and 
active admirer, expresses himself on this question of monuments. 
He praises “ the festivals, usual in Germany, in memory of great 
men, for, far from superseding the no less beautiful custom of 
raising monuments, they rather give an impetus to it and call on the 
people to help in carrying it out.” Only, he says, a long time 
must elapse after the death of the celebrated man, and a period 
have commenced “when the inevitable oscillation between the 
for and against has subsided and an equilibrium been es- 
tablished between the shocks to which, on the one side, his fame 
was subjected through the malevolence of his opponents ”—and, 
on the other, “through the unconditional approbation of a 
coterie, and of the panegyrists who crowd round a scarcely closed 
coffin with the object of turning upon their own faces some of the 
rays surrounding it; who, in their inability to create, fortify them- 
selves, as it were, behind his funeral procession, and endeavour to 
strengthen their own existence by setting up as clients of a patron 
sanctified by death.” These words, so marvellously appropriate to 
very recent events, were written by Liszt on the occasion of the 
Vienna Mozart Jubilee in 1856. This admirable citation applies 
more, however, to the “ panegyrists” of to-day than to those of 
1791; at that time, a composer, even the greatest, was very far 
from being considered of such importance as a composer is 1n our 
days, and consequently Mozart’s admirers in no way distinguished 
themselves after his decease by immoderate marks of respect, 
but, unfortunately, only by immoderate indolence. 

The over-hasty movement for a monument got up by the Vienna 
Wagnerites has had no other result than to provoke a loud cry for 
a monument to Mozart. The busy originator of the movement 
had no alternative save to make the declaration subsequently ex- 
tracted from him, that he had postponed the matter till a more 
favourable moment. The attempt to justify this retrograde step 
on political scruples which had arisen against a Wagner Monument 
in Vienna has something comic about it. We feel convinced that 
not even the King of Saxony, who must certainly be one of the 
first to remember Wagner's “ political tendencies,” would place 
any difficulties in the way of a monument to that composer. The 
idea of Austria’s having to dread Wagner's political importance ! 
People will at last make us believe that it was Richard Wagner 
who conquered us at Kéniggriitz, and drove Austria out of 
Germany. No, we incline to the natural and more simple explana- 
tion: that people subsequently perceived the hopelessness of a 
project adopted in the intoxication of mourning. The “active 
promoter” may, however, console himself with the conviction 
that the contributions collected by him will be extremely 
welcome in another quarter. We, on the other hand, follow with 
joyful interest the vigorous preparatory steps taken towards our 
Mozart Monument, The Intendant-General of the Imperial 
Theatres has, with a generous hand and in an admirable manner, 
made arrangements for the first contributions, and the energetic, 
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provident, and persevering power that from the Parkring helped 
forward the Schubert and the Beethoven Monuments, will certainly 
fix on and secure the place that harmonizes best with the Statue of 
Mozart. Epuarp Hans tick. 


— 1) 


BACH AND HIS MASS IN B MINOR. 
(From the ‘‘ Times,” May, 1876.) 

Two great Masses have for very many years been talked of 
among musicians and connoisseurs as embodying the ne plus ultra 
of art in a peculiar direction—that is to say, of art as applied to 
the highest form of Catholic worship. We need scarcely name 
J. S. Bach’s Mass in B minor and Beethoven’s Massin D, These, 
in grandeur of conception and proportions, variety of expression 
and elaborate development, confessedly excelled all previous and 
subsequent manifestations of the kind. In vastness of outline, as 
well as in difficulty of execution, they were equally apart from 
other things. We all know what obstacles stood, for a lengthened 
period, in the way of the full understanding of Beethoven's grand 
inspiration. Even now, for evident reasons, it enjoys but small 
chance of becoming as generally acceptable, not to say popular, as 
other works by the master; but it has certainly enjoyed more 
frequent and better chances of becoming known than the “ High 
Mass” of hisillustrious predecessor ; and many who had only heard 
of the latter could, at all events, boast some kind of acquaintance 
with the former. The two productions, in almost everything save 
earnest purpose and independence of will, differ as widely from 
each other as the two musicians to whom the world is indebted for 
their existence. And thisis not so much on account of the ninety 
years, there or thereabout, which separate the dates of their 
production as of the entire dissimilarity between the ways in 
which the two men lived for themselves and worked for their art. 
Beethoven, though in some respects a kind of voluntary recluse, 
resided in a populous city, and was in frequent intercourse with the 
people of mark who inhabited it, many of them being his constant 
friends and patrons. He was also unmarried and childless. Bach, 
on the contrary, was a sort of patriarch. The father of a numerous 
family, he occupied himself in the various places where from time 
totime hesojourned,almostunreservedly with music. The numberof 
works he composed is astonishing, and would be otherwise inexplic- 
able, more especially taking into consideration their quality as well 
as their quantity. For how long a period the major part of them 
remained unknown, except to inquiring collectors here and there, 
need not be told. One after another, however, enthusiastic ad- 
mirers sprang up, who, like our own Samuel Wesley the elder, 
and, later, Mendelssohn, at Berlin, busied themselves with the 

Leipsic Cantor, eloquently preached his cause, and made the 
promulgation of his music something like a religious duty. Aided 
zealously by other intelligent musicians, over whom they exercised 
an influence, they succeeded in making his name more and more 
widely known. Zelter had walked a great deal about Bach to 
Goethe, &c.; but his young pupil, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
after vanquishing no end of difficulties, got up for public per- 
formance the Matthdus Passtons-musik, which for nearly a century 
had lain dead. Joseph Joachim and other enthusiasts followed in 
the wake of Mendelssolin, and continued their exertions as 
assiduously as they began them. By degrees the admiration of 
Bach spread far and wide, and editions of whatever of Bach's music 
could be obtained were multiplied with surprising rapidity. Now 
in Germany a Bach Society (“ Bach- Gesellschaft”) has been for 
some years established, in which many learned and distinguished 
professors are employed bringing out and carefully editing volume 
after volume of his works, with the praiseworthy object of pub- 
lishing all that can be found—printed or in manuscript, sacred or 
secular, vocal or instrumental—everything, in short, in an édition 
de luxe, which confers honour alike on its projectors and those 
who, with untiring diligence, are carrying out the scheme. Nor 
have our musicians and amateurs in England been idle in the 
matter. No one took a deeper interest in Bach’s music than the 
late Sterndale Bennett, to whom we owe the first introduction of 
the St Matthew Passion in this country. Others, like Mr John 
Hullah, first to give us the splendid “Credo” from the B minor 
Mass, some quarter of a century ago, and Mr Henry Leslie, who 
has laboured earnestly at the Motets, deserve honourable mention : 
while Mr Joseph Barnby has added, inter alia, the St John Passion 
to thelist, But the catalogue might be largely extended, In any 





case, Bach has penetrated both into our churches and our concert- 
rooms, and found in each a genuine welcome. His instrumental 
pieces for organ, pianoforte (clavier), violin, and even violoncello, 
his orchestral music, his concertos, &c., are becoming quite as 
familiar among us as their number is legion; the most eminent 
artists, foreign and native, to signalise any of whom especially by 
name would be invidious, delighting to play them upon all occa- 
sions. Our organists have time out of mind worshipped at Bach’s 
shrine. 

In a country where the name of Handel, Bach’s most renowned 
contemporary (who, strange to say, never met Bach, although 
they were on several occasions as near to each other as Leipsic is 
to Halle), has been for so protracted a period a household word, 
it was only natural that opportunities of making the works of the 
Thuringian giant better and better known should be seized upon 
with avidity ; and this has been the case. Not only musicians, but 
amateurs (genuine amateurs), know their Bach, and can either 
refer to or exemplify him, as occasion may demand. The time 
seemed, then, ripe for the production, as nearly as possible in its 
integrity, of a work which those who had studied it spoke 
of as Bach’s masterpiece. In fact, it should have been heard 
sooner. None the less credit, however, is due to the sixteen 
noblemen and gentlemen, the majority amateurs, who formed 
themselves into a committee for the purpose of getting up 
the public performance of the Mass in B minor in as complete a 
form, and with as much representative efficiency, as possible ; and 
it is gratifying to record that their expectations have been more 
than realized. The body of chorus, amateurs and musicians, 
organized by Mr Otto Goldschmidt, was so carefully and diligently 
trained by that eminent professor, with the co-operation, if we are 
rightly informed, of his distinguished lady (who herself sits among 
the choristers), as to be able, when the time came round, to meet 
all exigencies. An orchestra, too, was engaged, to fulfil what in 
Bach’s great scores is always an important, often an arduous task, 
Bach’s instrumentation being much more intricate than that of 
Handel, and, as a result, much more difficult to play. Competent 
solo performers were procured for the sake of the obbligato 
accompaniments to some of the airs; while a quartet of 
singers no less expert was selected for the solo voice parts. 
Some curtailments in the Mass were considered requisite on 
account of its great length; additional accompaniments were 
thought advisable here and there (as, for instance, parts for violas 
and organ); and alterations in various passages of the orchestra- 
tion were found inevitable, considering the difference between the 
formation and capacities of certain instruments in Bach’s time 
when compared with our own. These modifications, however, and 
some others, are most discreetly contrived, more than one of the 
accepted German versions of the score having, we are apprised, 
been consulted by Mr Goldschmidt. Thus all was done that could 
easily be done for the purpose ; and Bach’s great work (with the 
omissions and re-arrangements allowed for) has been given in its 
original shape before an English audience. ‘The impression 
created at the first performance was unmistakable, and at the 
second, when St James’s Hall was literally crowded in every part, 
was even deeper. 

Although little authentic information is to be obtained about 
the actual time at which the Mass was carried on by the author, 
or under what various circumstances he completed it, it suffices to 
know and feel that its effect as an entirety is sublime. All that 
can be accurately ascertained is that the two first parts—the 
“ Kyrie” and the “ Gloria ”—were composed for Friedrich August 
II., of Saxony, in 1733, Respecting the “Credo” and other divi- 
sions we have yet to learn particulars, and shall know more, per- 
haps, about them when Herr Spitta supplies what is deficient in 
the catalogue of C. H. Bitter. But if ever there was coherent 
unity in a work, it is found in this B minor Mass. From the very 
beginning it takes firm hold, and never relaxes that hold until the 
end. Now and then occur some comparatively tame passages, to 
which we need not refer; they are, however, only short-lived, 
and the power of the Colossus is immediately made manifest 
again. That the great musician could look back to the “ Kyrie” 
and “ Gloria” which he had vouchsafed to his Catholic Sovereign, 
and not desire to go on with the work thus nobly commenced, 
would seem impossible; and the astonishing “ Credo,” which is 
the division next following, showed with what fervour he set 
about resuming his task. Itis remarked by C. H. Bitter that the 
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phrase to the words “Credo in unum Deum,” led off by tenors, 
and answered by the other voices in succession, is the melody of 
one of the old Gregorian Church songs; and a similar though 
hardly so strict appropriation from the Roman Gradual is noticed 
by “G.” in his analytical programme of the Mass, They may or 
may not have been intended 

We are not about to point out in detail the various numbers, 
25 in all, into which the five great sections of the Mass—“Kyrie,” 
“ Gloria,” “Credo,” “Sanctus,” and “Agnus Dei ”—are subdivided ; 
nor is it requisite to collate the sources whence Bach has derived 
some of the material for parts of the work in its completed form. 
What he borrowed for his immediate purpose he borrowed in- 
variably from his own stores—not always the case, by the way, 
with Handel. Enough that the Mass in B minor is all that its 
most ardent admirers have pronounced—a masterpiece of form, 
science, and religious expression ; a thing, not for a day, but for 
all time. Since it has at length been brought forward by 
amateurs, a sense of obligation will probably induce our musical 
societies to follow their example. The more we hear of such 
music the better. 

—9—— 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This society’s fifth concert took place in St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening, May 9th. It was one of special interest, none 
of which, however, could be traced to an indifferent performance of 
the ‘‘ Pastoral” Symphony. Are the members of the orchestra so 
familiar with Beethoven’s descriptive masterpiece as necessarily to 
illustrate a well-known proverb? If that be the case, we are very 
sorry—for them. The interest referred to arose in part, from the 
first presentation of a motet, ‘‘ Adjutor in opportunitatibus,” written 
for tenor solo, chorus, and orchestra by Cherubini. This work was 
performed by special permission of Messrs Ricordi, as owners of the 
copyright, butit appears that Haslinger, of Vienna, originally published 
the score, the MS. being now the property of her Majesty the Queen. 
The motet stands as the master’s 368th composition in his enormous 
catalogue, and was written for the Royal Chapel at Paris in 1818. 
It is quite characteristic of Cherubini at his best period, alike in the 
prominence and peculiar treatment of the orchestra and in the 
powerful dramatic expression employed wherever room can be found 
for it. Amateurs must have been struck on Wednesday night by 
the modern effects of this music, now sixty yearsold. The first part 
of the opening tenor solo, for example, is but a continuation in words 
of the important orchestral Lento, which serves as introduction ; 
while the broken rhythms and passionate force of the second 
part reveal a masculine hardihood which few of Cherubini’s 
contemporaries in 1818 would have dared to show. Three choruses 
follow the solo, all of them being a striking combination of virile 
power and consummate skill. Decidedly, the great charm of the 
work lies in its orchestration ; not, however, in colour and varied 
‘dynamic ” effects so much as in thematic treatment. Cherubini’s 
instruments, instead of merely accompanying, assert themselves 
co-ordinately with the voices, which, at the same time, they never 
attempt to dominate. The Philharmonic Society deserves well of 
connoisseurs for producing so interesting an example of a musician 
who was greater than his fame. Many other works await their turn. 
The tenor solo was admirably sung by Mr Vernon Rigby, despite 
the obvious drawback of a cold. ‘After the first few bars Mr Rigby 
warmed to his task, and gave the dramatic part of his solo with all 
the tire—of course with all the vocal skill—it demanded. His success 
lay beyond dispute. Further interest arose from the performance 
of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor, by Signorina Teresina 
Tua, the young artist whose debut at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
we briefly noticed a few days ago. Signorina Tua was heard under 
more favourable circumstances at St. James’s Hall than in the vast 
space of the Sydenham concert-room, and she made a proportionately 
greater effect. Yet even St. James’s Hall is, we believe, too large 
for an artist whose delicacy of style and small volume of tone suit 
the narrow limits of a ‘‘chamber.” Her playing was marked by 
very high qualities, such as exquisite phrasing, refinement, combined 
when needful with power of expression ro executive skill equal 
to almost every call upon it. Signorina Tua’s best effect was made 
in the slow movement, which she gave most charmingly. On the 
other hand she was least impressive in the finale, owing to the want 
of power already spoken of. Her audience loudly applauded, and 
there can be no doubt of Signorina Tua’s place among the musical 
“lions” of the season. Yet another attractive feature in this 
important concert combined with itself all the prestige recently 
acquired by Mr A. C. Mackenzie, who had specially written a ‘‘ Ballad” 
for orchestra, suggested by Keats’ La Belle Dame sans Merci. 








Nominally this work is a modest member of the ‘‘Symphonic Poem” 
family, fathered by Liszt. In character, however, it differs little 
from Sterndale Bennett’s overture, Paradise and the Peri, both being 
instances of the use of a classic form in illustration of a sequence of 
events. Mr Mackenzie’s music does not pretend to the definite expres- 
sion aimed at by that of our late master. It is more general as a whole, 
and through certain phrasesare invested with a particular significance ; 
its effect depends only in the slightest degree upon association with 
the given ‘‘ poetic basis.” This music speaks for itself sufficiently 
well, as all music should. The opening Largo, by the unsequential 
nature of its themes and by their harmonic treatment, has a decided 
Wagnerian flavour, which is less pronounced in the Allegro con brio, 
but both movements are equally masterful as regards idea and 
expression. Even coming after Colomba, the work adds to Mr 
Mackenzie’s fame. It not so much suggests as displays strength 
from beginning to end—strength of imagination and of utterance, 
and strength in the adaptation of technical means to an artistic end. 
We may now more than ever place our hope of a great native com- 
poser in this Scottish musician. Mr Mackenzie, who was loudly 
applauded on taking the baton, conducted a really good performance, 
and received at the close enthusiastic congratulations. Concerning 
M. de Pachmann’s playing of Chopin's Concerto in F minor, we can 
only say that it increased the admiration in which he is justly held 
as an interpreter of the Polish master, and was received with 
unqualified favour. Signor Mierzwinsky shared the vocal music at 
this concert with Mr Righy.—D. 7. 
—— 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—On the occasion of the opening of the college, on Monday 
last, the Prince of Wales, through Sir Dighton Probyn, sent a second 
contribution of £250 in addition to his first donation of a similar 
amount, and, in forwarding it, expressed the hope that the public 
would continue to support the undertaking, as, while fully appre- 
ciating what has already been given with such generosity, his Royal 
Highness is aware that there is still much to be done before the 
college occupies a position worthy of music and of the country. The 
Prince of Wales, as President of the College, desires, as soon as 
possible to extend its advantages more widely than the funds at 
present available will allow, and, therefore, invites the cordial co- 
operation of all who believe in music as a means of education. I 
send you this letter in the belief that his Royal Highness’s example 
will be generally followed, as I am sure there are very many 
interested in music who will gladly help us, either by sending a 
second contribution or by an annual subscription. I shall be happy 
to receive donations and subscriptions, or they may be paid to the 
treasurers, Baron Ferdinand Rothschild, 143, Piccadilly, or Mr 
Thomas Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES Morty, Hon. Secretary. 


Royal College of Music, Kensington Gore, May 12. 





FLOWERS OF ART-CRITICISM. 

1. The story of the picture is briefly this . . . - 

2. The picture’s story is not very clearly told, &c., &c. 

3. The story of the picture hardly explains itself with 
sufficient clearness, &c. 

4, The picture tells its own story, &c., &c. 

5. The picture has a story to tell and tells it. 

6. In telling the story of this excellent picture, he (the 
painter) is plainness itself. 

7. The story might be more clear. 

8. . . . . and tells its story with force, if not with 
much variety. 

9. Here is the story, very briefly told. 

10. In Mr Holl’s ‘“‘ Leaving Home” the story is not clear. | 

| 





Davin PiytTo. 











SratisTIcAL.—During the year 1882 the following new operas 
were brought out for the first time in the French provinces :— 
Mariée @hier and Quand ou s’aime, both by Mouey, Lisieux ; 
Deux Hidalgos d’ Andalousie, by Wingart and Adger, imes ; La 
mille et deuxiéme Nuit, by Poujade, Rheims ; Ln route pour Chicago, 
by Champisiano, St Cloud ; Les Roses amour, Bouton d or, and 
Un Carnaval, by the same, Saint Germain-en-Laye ; and Le Sculp- 
tcur, by G. Michel, Toulouse. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 239. ) 


Political and military events now followed each other with 
startling rapidity. The Empire was sinking and carrying with it 
in its disaster France, who was, seemingly, in her death-agony. 
After having for twenty years carried fire and sword into all the 
countries of Europe, Napoleon, whom Fortune was tired of sup- 
porting, had drawn down upon us all the military resources of 
which coalized Europe could dispose. Overrun by twenty armies, 
our native soil was invaded on every side, and the fate of the 
French people was being decided on the last battle-fields, battle- 
fields which our unfortunate country was, in its turn, called upon 
to furnish. In the midst of blood, carnage, and death, amid the 
noise of the closing actions which were being fought in all direc- 
tions, the men of the Imperial Government, who might have 
busied themselves with nobler and more useful matters, employed 
their time in ordering, and having performed in Paris, works 
destined, according to them, to revive a spirit of patriotism, and 
excite to white heat the courage of the population. It was to this 
singular and voluntary introduction of politics that we owe a 
certain number of occasional pieces, as they are called, which, at 
the given moment, swept down like an avalanche on the Parisian 
public, rendered sceptical, however, as to the imaginary dramas 
thus offered to them, owing to the mournful sensations caused by 
the real and much more moving drama gradually being unfolded 
around them. 

This order of ideas procured us, among other works of the 
kind, a two-act comic opera, in which Cherubini was called upon 
to do his part. Such productions were, to a certain extent, ex- 
temporized, the work on them being divided, so as to accelerate 
the result. Two authors, Dupaty and Chazot, were commis- 
sioned to provide a theme for the inspiration of four composers— 
Boieildieu, Cotel, Cherubini, and Nicolo. From this combina- 
tion, a singularly brilliant one, as far, at least, as music was 
concerned, sprang the work of which I am about to speak, and 
which, under the title of Bayard a Méztéres, was brought out at 
the Opéra-Comique on the 12th February, 1814. Cherubini thus 
mentions it in his Catalogue :— 

‘This opera was composed by order of the Police; the music is 
by MM. Catel, Boyeldieu, Nicolo, and myself. All that I com- 
posed in it consisted of a trio, a concerted piece, and the martial 
song at the end.” 

As we shall see by the following note of an annalist, the last 
piece was one of those which produced the greatest effect :— 

‘This work achieved a great success; the music contains some 
most effective and vigorous numbers. ‘The overture is a rapid 
march, to which are added at intervals the sound of the drum and 
the roar of the cannon, and the air of the couplets which terminate 
the piece is full of energy and originality.” * 

I do not know whether we are to regard as another occasional 
piece that which had Arnault for its author, and which was 
brought out by the Comédie-Francaise, on the 17th March follow- 
ing, under the title of La Rangon de Dugueselin, ou les Meurs du 
quartorzi¢me Siecle, but it seems to me that the energetic author 
of Marius & Minturnes was singularly inspired when writing on 
this heroic subject a three-act comedy in irregular verse. If I 
mention this work, so great a failure, by the way, that the first 
and only performance could scarcely be carried on to the end, it 
is because Cherubini composed for it “a war song,” which he 
entitled “an air for couplets,” and which was placed at the 
culminating point of the dramatic action. 

This year, 1814, so fertile in events, was rather a busy one for 
Cherubini precisely on that account. In his Catalogue, conse- 
quently, we find inscribed the titles of a certain number of 
compositions, all, with one exception, the fruit of circumstances, 
First we have a “ March” and a “Double Quick,” one written on 
the 8th, and the other on the 13th February “for the musicians 
of the National Guard,” of whom he had just been appointed a 
lieutenant, as we learn from this entry in his Diary :— 


‘*I was appointed lieutenant of the musician of th Pari 
National Guard, the 2nd February, 1814.” + oe en 





* Mémorial Dramatique, 1815. 

+ Amid the perils to which France, invaded on all sides, was then’ exposed 
the Imperial Government considered it expedient to reconstitute the National 
Guard, hoping to find in it an additional support for the defence of the 





We have then a whole series of similar pieces mentioned as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Military pieces for wind instruments, consisting of a Double- 
Quick, composed 24th May; another Double-Quick of the 27th May ; 
a 3rd Double-Quick on the 28th May ; a 4th Double-Quick, as well 
as a 5th idem of the 30th May; and a 6th Double-Quick, and two 
Marches, of the 3lst May. All these pieces were composed for the 
band of the Prussian regiment commanded by Col. Witzleben.” 

After these military compositions, we find a 

‘‘ Three-part Cantata, with accompaniment, composed for the /éte 
given by the Staff to the 6 ee officers of the garrison of Paris, 
the National Guard, and his Majesty’s Gardes du Corps, on the 20th 
July.” 

And another 

‘ Cantata for several voices, with choruses and accompaniments, 
performed before his Majesty during the /éte given by the City of 
Paris, the 29th August.” 

On this occasion, “his Majesty” had changed his title, name, 
and person, being no longer Napoleon, “ Emperor of the French,” 
but Louis XVIIL., “ King of France.” The last composition was, 
as I have said, the only one having no connection with passing 
events; it is a Quartet in KE flat for two violins, tenor and bass. 

The Government of the Restoration at once showed it would be 
favourable to Cherubini. As early as the 7th December, 1814, a 
royal edict created him a Knight of the Legion of Honour, and 
almost at the same time he was the object of another mark of 
attention thus recorded in his Diary :— 

‘Towards the end of December, 1814, I was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the King’s Musical Establishment, succeeding M. Martini, 
who previously held that post.” 

One of the first measures of the new Government, however, 
having been the complete disorganization of the Conservatory, and 
the expulsion of its worthy director, Sarrette, who, we may say, 
was driven out like a dog,t Cherubini, being master of his time, 
since he was not then working for any theatre, accepted an invi- 
tation he received to pay England a professional visit. It was 
thirty years since, when quite young, he went, on his road from 
Italy, to London, for the purpose of bringing out his Finta Princt- 
pessa and Giulo Sabino; he had subsequently achieved in France 
glory and fame, and the reader will have no difficulty in believing 
that the English public, always enthusiastic admirers of Cheru- 
bini’s works, had preserved a pleasing remembrance of him. The 
Philharmonic Society, which was scarcely two years old, and had 
been founded by Salomon, thought, therefore, it could not do any- 
thing more agreeable to its subscribers than engage Cherubini to 
write two important works for them, and direct the performance 
himself.§ Cherubini thus mentions this journey in his Diary :— 


‘*T was called to London to compose several pieces for the Phil- 





country. Touching the re-organization of the bands, this note appeared in the 
Journal des Débats of the 18th February, 1814: ‘‘ Zeal for the National 
Guard is manifested among all classes; the artists, never backward when 
called upon to display their self-devotion, have just given another proof 


of it. On the invitation of the Prefect of the Seine and the General Staff, 
the members of the Imperial Conservatory have formed among themselves 
a company of 120 volunteer musicians, The director commands it; the 
lieutenants are MM. Méhul, Cherubini, Cotel, and Paér, The distinguished 
wind-instrumentalists, trained in the institution, united with the profi ssors, 
constitute the body of 120 performers.” 

¢ The reader will find in Lassabathie’s Histoire du Conservatoire thi letter: 
brutal and insolent at one and the same time, addressed by the then Minister 
of the Interior, the Abbé de Montesquiou, to Sarrette, though it was to the 
latter that, by the foundation of the Conservatory, the organization of musical 
instruction in France was due, 

§ This is something unusual in the annals of the Philharmonic Society, and 
I find only seven foreign artists, who, from the time of its foundation—that 
is, during sixy-nine years—have received such an honour; they are Cherubini, 
1815 ; Spohr, 1820, 1843; Weber, 1826; Mendelssohn, 1829, 1842, 1844, 
and 1847; Herr Ferdinand Hiller, 1852; Herr Richard Wagner, 1855; and 
M. Gounod, 1871. 

Here is the list of the members who founded the Society, of which Salomon 
was the conductor: J. B, Cramer, P. A, Corri, W. Dance, Muzio Clementi, 
W. Ayrton, W. Shield, J. J. Graeff, Bishop, W. Blake, Charles Neate, R. 
Potter, George Smart, F, Cramer, E. Attwood, Viotti, Hill, Moralt, G, E. 
Griffin, J. Bartlemann, W. Knyvett, Louis Berger, C. Ashley, R. Cooke, 
Yaniewiez, S, Webbe, Vincent Novello, W. Horsley, W. Sherrington, and A. 
Ashe, (See, in connection with this subject, Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, by George Grove, London, 1880.) 
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I set out on this journey alone on the 


harmonic Concerts there. 
On my return, I reached Paris on 


25th of February, 1815. 
the 8th of June.” 

This second visit of his to London, where he was destined to 
find himself once more near his old friend, Viotti, lasted, there- 
fore, three months and a half. 

Cherubini undertook to write for the Philharmonic Society an 
Overture and a Symphony, together with a grand vocal composi- 
tion; these three new pieces were duly performed, as well as frag- 
ments from his known works, among them being the overture to 
Anacreon and the “ Incarnatus” of his Mass in F. Up to the 
present, we were unacquainted with any of the details of this 
visit of the great master to London. More fortunate than the 
biographers who have preceded me, I shall be enabled, by tran- 
scribing a few of the letters he wrote his wife, to give some 
interesting information respecting it. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


‘¢ Under the dome of St Paul’s Cathedral,” to repeat an old and 
formerly distinctive phrase—though most services in St Paul’s are 
now held under the dome—the 229th anniversary festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy attracted as large a congregation on Thursday, 
May 10th, as the warmest adherents of the Establishment could 
have desired to see. The first festival was held on the same spot, 
though not in the same edifice, in the year 1655, and was soon 
followed by the consolidation of a public body by charter from 
Charles II., which became known as the Corporation of the Sons of 
the Clergy, from the circumstance that the earliest promoters of the 
festival were all sons of clergymen. This corporation has since been 
engaged in relieving the clergy of England and Wales, their widows 
and children, from the stress of that poverty to which many have 
been exposed. From its early foundation, the festival has always 
enlisted the aid of harmony ; and since first held in its present form, in 
Wren’s basilica, the custom has been to open it with a composition 
of celebrity. Purcell’s ‘‘Te Deum” was the original work chosen 
for this purpose. It was displaced by the Dettingen ‘‘ Te Deum” 
of Handel ; and this in turn gave way to a musical selection with 
organ accompaniments only. But earnestness in art has happily re- 
awakened, and a modern work was elected to stand at the head of 
Thursday's festival, with the implied promise of being, for a long 
period to come, the established overture in succeeding years. All 
the music of yesterday’s service was, in fact, marked by some special 
interest. It has been felt that the opening work should properly be 
of the nature of a requiem, in solemn relation to the memories of 
good men whose lives have passed in self-denying spiritual 
labours. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘In Memoriam” is just such 
a work, Written on the death of his own father, it is a most 
touching composition, full of unaffected feeling and religious pathos. 
The introduction of the organ fits the overture eminently for the 
place in which it was on Thursday heard to the greatest advantage. 
As usual, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs attended the festival service 
in full civic state; and at half-past three o’clock the procession 
moved slowly up the centre of the nave from the western portal. 
Dr Stainer, who led the orchestra and chorus, had under his 
— sway 50 instrumentalists and 300 voices. The overture 
having been played with finished excellence by the band, accom- 
panied by the organist of the day, Mr G. C. Martin, Dr Stainer’s 
able coadjutor, the full choral service followed, all the solo parts 
being taken by members of the cathedral choir. The ‘‘ Magnificat” 
and ‘ Nune Dimittis”” were both by Mr Birket Foster, son, it may 
be mentioned, of the famous painter ; and we believe they were 
given for the first time with orchestral accompaniment. The effect 
was admirable, and the tranquil delicacy of the pastoral opening to 
“Nunc Dimittis,” marked by the blending of wood instruments with 
a soft treble voice, fell with an especial sweetness on the hushed 
congregation. The anthem was Hiller’s ‘‘ Song of Victory,” written 
by the German com r at the end of the Franco-German War, 
when Gounod wrote simultaneously his pathetic ‘‘ Lamentation.” 
The Old Hundredth Psalm, which is never lessened in its deep im- 
pressiveness by any novelty, was sung before the sermon—a most 
— and happily effectual appeal—and the festival concluded 
with the “ Hallelujah ” chorus.—D. 7’. 








Hamburcu.—Ferdinand Wachtel, son of the ever-green Theodor, 
has made a successful first appearance at the Stadttheater, in 
Flotow’s Stradella, 








SIR MICHAEL COSTA’S ELI. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 
_Sin,—Neither Adelina Patti nor Santley were among the 
singers at the first production of Ei in Birmingham. Patti did 
not appear in London until 1861, and Santley made his first 
“ Festival ” appearance in Leeds, 1858. The cast at Birmingham, 
in 1855, included Viardot Garcia, Castellan, Sims Reeves, 
Reichardt and Formes. Nine years later Patti took part in Sir 
Michael Costa’s Naaman, as also did Santley and Sims Reeves.— 
Yours with respect, An AMATEUR. 
May 16. 
pee ree 


DINNER PARTY AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales gave a dinner-party 
this evening, at which the following were present :—His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Earl Granville, Lord Gerald 
FitzGerald, Lord Charles Bruce, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of 
London, the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, Baron Ferdinand de 
Rothschild, Sir Thomas Gladstone, Sir Richard Wallace, Sir Jobn 
Rose, Sir Charles Freake, Sir Henry Thring, Sir Thomas Brassey, 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, Sir Julius Benedict, Mr Barnby, Mr 
Alderman Cotton, Mr T. Chappell, Mr W. G. Cusins, Mr Oscar 
Dickson, Mr Otto Goldschmidt, Dr George Grove, Mr Charles Hall, 
Q.C., Mr E. W. Hamilton, Professor George A. Macfarren, Mr 
Mackenzie of Kintail, Mr Charles Morley, Mr George Mount, Mr 
Kellow Pye, Dr Stainer, Dr Arthur Sullivan, Lieutenant-General Sir 
Dighton Probyn, Colonel Teesdale.—Morning Post, May 9. 


[ Where was Charles Hallé P—Dr Blinge.] 





SONNET.* 


The spring-flowers bloom, the woods are green again, 
The warblers trill their tuneful melodies 
Upon wide-stretching boughs of young-leaved trees 
That here and there stand round the verdant plain ; 
Once more this sacred spot my steps regain: 
I come—my Mother dear, from flowery leas 
And velvet meadows, where the light-winged breeze 
Steals past the dew-lipped flowers of Spring’s fair train— 
Hand-laden with sweet blossoms, bright with bloom, 
To deck afresh thy lowly grass-grown tomb ; 
And if thou shouldst look down upon mine eyes, 
Tear-dimmed, up-strained to the grand spacious nave 
Of heaven, smile on these flowers thou once didst prize— 
A daughter's tribute to a Mother’s grave! 


J. H. A. Hicks, 





| * Copyright. 





Her Maggsty’s THEATRE.—The traditions of the past are at least 
commemorated by Mr F. C. Leader, the present lessee and manager 
of Her Majesty's Theatre, in the brilliancy of the ballets enhancing 
the attractions of Offenbach’s fantastic comic opera, here known as 
A Trip to the Moon, While the charming costumes and — 
accessories retain their brightness and splendour undiminished, the 
spectators have their vision additionally gratified by amplified 
chorographic displays and supplementary engagements formed with 
some of the best dancers that have distinguished themselves on the 
Continental boards. Mdlle Limido, a young Italian, who not long 
since appeared with considerable success at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, is here to be recognized as the ‘‘premiére danseuse 
assoluta ” in the elaborated ‘‘ Snow Ballet” now forming the highly 
effective climax of the showy spectacle at Her Majesty's. Mdlle 
Limido, who first startles the audience into a burst of admiration by 
a swift series of pirouettes, afterwards gains successive rounds of 
enthusiastic applause by accomplishing with wonderful precision 
and apparent ease some of the most difficult feats of what may be 
distinctively termed ‘‘the florid” school of dancing, and muscular 
force has seldom been associated with so much grace and pantomimic 
expression. The scene still includes the remarkable flights of nea, 
the ‘‘ flying dove ;” while the previous grand ballet, in which Mdlle 
Rossi so prominently figures, accompanied by a host of well-trained 
coryphées, the unflagging vivacity of Miss Fannie Leslie as the 
representative of the volatile Prince Caprice, and the excellent 
orchestra, so ably led by the experienced musical director, M. G. 
Jacobi, increase the allurements of an entertainment suggesting at 
least an unrestrained expenditure bestowed on its production. 
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DEATH. 


On the 10th May, at 4, Ryde Vale Villas, Balham, Lovts HEnrI 
SraNIsLas MorTIER DE FonvTarne, aged 67. 








\ R CHARLES DAVISON begs to announce that he has 
resumed his Pianoforte Teaching. All communications to be addressed 
care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, Wor.Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The annual report of the committee of management to the 
directors of the Royal Academy of Music, for the year 1883, has 
been issued. The appended is a reprint of this interesting docu- 
ment. 


‘‘Your committee are happy to report the continued fiscal and 
technical prosperity of the Royal and National Institution you 
commit to their management. 

‘‘ The financial weltare of the Academy is evinced in the fact that 
there is a surplus over the expenses of the year 1882, which is re- 
corded in the balance sheet. This is largely consequent on the 
increased number of students, which at the close of July last was 
greater than at any other period. Some of the then pupils have 
since left the Academy, but have been to a great extent replaced by 
the entrance of seventy-three strangers in the Michaelmas Term, 
besides the new comers of the present term, who are not yet counted. 
Some profits accrued from the local examinations of musical students 
throughout the country, in the spring of 1882, which was entered 
by 1,245 candidates, of whom 143 obtained honours, and 698 passed, 
in various branches of music, The Metropolitan Examination of 
Artists and Teachers, held in January, 1882, yielded also a small 
amount to the Academy funds. Of the sixty-eight candidates who 
submitted to this ordeal, fourteen were approved by the examiners, 
ro were consequently created licentiates of the Royal Academy of 

usic. 

‘‘The tokens of the musical success of the institution are :— 


“ The public reception of young artists who have recently com- 
pleted their training here; the welcome to several singers, instru- 
mentalists, and even composers, at important performances, who are 
still pursuing their studies; more than one application Strom establish- 
ments in good esteem for the services of the Operatic Class; the 
warm encouragement experienced by the solo performers, the band 
and the chorus, at the Academy concerts in St James’s Hall, and 
in the Academy room ; and the conscientious opinion of the professors 
and friends of music, who witness the talent displayed at the 
Fortnightly Meetings which are held throughout the year. 


‘‘ Your committee are happy to record the munificence of Lady 
Goldsmid, who has again presented a Free Scholarship to be com- 
peted for in April by female pianists who have been studying for 
two years in the Academy, this being designed to facilitate to the 
most deserving the continued pursuit of excellence. 

‘Prizes of Ten Guineas each were given last year and are 
promised for this by Dr Llewellyn Thomas to a female student for 
Declamatory English Singing ; by Mr Henry Evill to a male student 
for the same ; by Mr Heathcote Long to a male student for Piano- 
forte Playing ; by Mr Chas. Santley to students of either sex for 
Accompaniment ; and by Mr Bonamy Dobree to a student for 
Violoncello playing. There are several individuals who pay the 
entire fees of one or more students, but withhold their names from 
public announcement. The Potter Exhibition, which is the oldest 
endowment at present on the books, the Westmorland, the Sterndale 
Bennett, the Parepa-Rosa, the Sir John Goss, the Balfe and the 
Thalberg Scholarships, are permanently secured. It is to be re- 
gretted that no additions have been made to the Reserve Fund for 
reducing the fees of deserving and necessitous students, and the 
amount as yet collected is insutticient for investment ‘ 

It has been found desirable to appoint a Finance Committee to 
have special charge of the monetary arrangements, and Messrs J 
Lamborn Cock, J. F.-H. Read, and Chas. KE. Sparrow have been 
kind enough to accept the onerous and troublesome duties of this 


office. The examinations for the Memorial Prizes have been con- 





ducted by musicians not teaching in the Academy, and those gentle- 
men have always given their gratuitous services. 

‘« Tt will be necessary during the Summer Vacation to enter upon 
heavy expenditure for the re-decoration of the concert room, which 
will seriously intrench on the funds at the disposal of your com- 
mittee. 

“ An application was made in the autumn to Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
asking whether her Majesty might probably accept a request, were 
it proffered by the body of directors, to allow a concert to be per- 
formed by Academy pupils in the ae of the Queen—such a 
boon was granted by King George IV., who received the pupils in 
Carlton Palace; such, again, was granted by William IV. and 
Queen Adelaide, who visited the King’s Theatre to witness the 
pupils’ performance ; it was therefore supposed a wane might not be 
groundless that a like grace might be accorded by the present 
Sovereign. The reply of Sir Henry was, however, to the effect that 
her Majesty was too much engaged to entertain the proposal were it 
to be officially made. 

“ Your committee regret the letter, which will be read to you, 
from Mr George Wood, resigning his two-fold office of director and 
member of the committee, and which will, according to the charter, 
necessitate his ceasing to act as auditor. This resignation, on your 
acceptance, will cause a vacancy in each of the positions held by 
Mr Wood, and the committee beg to nominate the present director, 
Mr J. F. H. Read, for the places in the committee and the auditor- 
ship, and Mr P. Sainton for the place on the direction—who have 
both stated their willingness to serve if you appoint them. 

“Your committee have to state that the communication to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, embodying the resolution passed at 

our adjourned meeting on March 25, 1882, has been acknowledged 
; the secretary of his Royal Highness, without comment. This 
communication included a transcript of your reply to the invitation 
of the Lords of the Privy Council for remarks on the petition of his 
Royal Highness for a charter for a Royal College of Music, in June, 
1880, stating the elasticity of the charter of this institution, and 
offering to modify the working of the Academy in any way, accord- 
ing to this charter, that might meet the views of the Prince of 
Wales. 

‘*Tn conclusion, your committee wish openly and strenuously to 
declare that this Academy, honoured as it is by the patronage of the 
entire Royal Family, and strengthened by the confidence of the 
musical profession and the British public, is capable of everything 
that is desirable for the furtherance of its grand national and educa- 
tional object so far as its pecuniary means extend. 

“ JoHn GILL, 
“© March 17, 1883.” ** Secretary.” 


—Oo-— 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—Can you explain why among the paragraphs about the three 
newly created musical Knights which have appeared in very many 
papers, not one (that I have seen, at least) includes the somewhat 
important fact that Sir Arthur Sullivan was a pupil in our Royal 
Academy of Music before going to pursue his studies at Leipsic, and 
afterwards became a professor in the same London institution. We 
are all proud of the composer who wrote The Light of the World, The 
Martyr of Antioch, the Symphony in E minor, and the overture Jn 
Memoriam, and would not willingly resign our legitimate claim to 
him. Your obedient servant, Inpacator. I enclose my card and 
address, 

[Our columns are open to all who interest themselves in the 
subject; and they doubtless are very many.—®, B. | 








P Mpme Minnie Havx leaves America for Europe on the 3rd 
une. 


_ Tue Boston, U.S., Musical Record says that Sir J ulius Benedict 
is about coming again to America, which he last visited with 
Jenny Lind. 


Mrs Leigu Murray was presented on the 15th inst., her 
birthday, with a handsome necklace, brooch, pendant, and ear- 
rings, as a mark of the high esteem in which she is deservedly 
held, socially and professionally, by Miss Genevieve Ward and the 
Members of the Olympic Company. 


After being with him for the last three years, the buffo baritone, 
Corsini, leaves Mr Mapleson to join Mr ‘Abbey for that gentleman’s 


first Italian season in New York. 
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REVIVAL OF THE BELLS AT THE LYCEUM 
THEATRE. 

On Saturday night Mr Henry Irving re-appeared in one of his 
greatest impersonations, thesublime sinner, ‘‘ Mathias” —the murderer. 
The theatre was densely packed with an attentive audience. As the 
curtain rose upon the familiar scene of the burgomaster’s home, where 
the comely, unsuspecting wife sits placidly at work while the wind 
shricks without and showers of snow drive against the latticed 
windows, there was a dead hush, As the two village cronies talked 
their rustic talk and rallied the pretty daughter on her approaching 
marriage, the silence in the theatre was almost the silence of sus- 

nse. Then, as the house-door was thrown open and the burly 
figure of the burgomaster, booted, cloaked, and powdered with snow, 
was to be seen by the hundreds of eager eyes, there was a roar of 
applause, a tempest of clapping which, irrepressible for minutes, bid 
fair to unnerve the actor who was so enthusiastically welcomed back 
as the great preacher of human nature from its pulpit—the stage. 
But, although visibly moved by the demonstration, he at once 
launched into his part, and Mr Henry Irving was forgotten in 
Mathias. Most rere have seen The Bells. Therefore they 
well know the progress of the story. How, in the first scene, Mathias 
is toa certain extent genial ; indeed, as he chats with his male 
friends and accepts the little attentions of his wife and daughter, 
how he is almost cheerful, with only a fleeting expression of pain, a 
chance gesture now and then which betokens perturbation ; and how 
the terror and grief of the concealed crime first flashes out upon his 
face when the two men who sit down with him to share his supper 
speak of the Polish Jew, who mysteriously disappeared one winter's 
night during a snowstorm. The moment when, at the unconscious 
speech of the villager—‘‘ Aye, I can see him now, standing yonder 
in the doorway, with his green cloak, his long beard, his sharp eyes 
—taking off his fur cap and saying, solemn-like, ‘Peace be to this 
house’”’—Mathias turns away with silent agony stamped upon his 
features, was a fine moment. From that instant the tale of a 
remorse more cruel than death begins. Mathias’s dread of discovery 
has overwhelmed his sentiments, as later on it overwhelms his 
reason. He is interested in his daughter’s marriage, and wishes to 
hurry it on, but more as the means to his great end—the conceal- 
ment of his sin, which, carefully hidden for many years, is becoming 
a burden too heavy to be borne, than for the happiness of the young 
couple. His future son-in-law is a gend’arme, and he relies upon 
him, even in this early stage, as a probable protector. But although 
the presence of the young soldier is a certain stay, it cannot prevent 
the jangle of bells—sleighbells which others cannot hear,—from 
ringing in his ears, At the least approach to the subject of the Jew 
that ghostly tinkle begins. His hair bristles, he pales, and his eyes 
start with furtive dread of worse to come. The worse comes, and 
speedily. No sooner do his wife, his daughter and her lover, and 
his boon companions go their several ways and leave him alone with 
his awful memories, than the actual scene seems to get cloudy. He 
has been to a fair, and the subject of a mesmerist who can force his 
fellows to speak out their secret thoughts has disturbed him. If 
such an awful power were brought to bear upon himself, what 
might not ee As he thinks and pictures this horror that 
seems a possibility to his scared senses, those senses begin to play 
him false. His hearing was the first to enlist itself on the side of 
his unavenged victim. Now his eyes desert him. He turns to see 
that something has arisen between him and familiar objects. 
Instead of the walls with their homely furniture, there is the 
silently falling snow, the road, and on the white ground a sleigh, the 
horse still—though in the attitude of motion,—and in the sleigh the 
Polish Jew. Behind the ghost of the murdered man is another 
ghost—himself, with murderous arm uplifted. As the wraith of 
the Jew turns its head and the glittering eyes are fixed upon him, 
Mathias gives a long, bitter wail, a ery so full of misery and despair 
that in spite of the natural horror excited by one who could kill a 
fellow-creature for greed, there could be but one feeling for the con- 
ee wretch as he falls prone upon the floor,—a feeling 
of pity. 

r Irving has seized the entire sympathies of his audience, who 
have yet to follow him through a dark valley happily untrodden by 
the majority, and he holds them to the bitter end. In the second 
act we find Mathias strug, ling to recover from the illness induced 
by his frightful vision, and irritably hurrying on the preparations 

ritably hurrying prepa 
for the wedding. The scene is in a sitting-room, hung with green. 
People flit by the windows, going to church. His wife and daughter 
leave him and join them, Then, once more, in the bright morning, 
he hears that terrible tinkling. Night or day, he must be haunted 
by that significantsound. He is beginning to be somewhat wildly, 
grimly interested. Fear is giving way to a species of fascination. 
He watches his unknown doom closing around him, as the man in 
the horrible tale of an iron prison that shrank by means of 








machinery, daily, hourly, less and less, till it coffined and crushed 
him, must have watched those approaching walls. He vaguely feels 
that this doom may be postponed, but scarcely evaded. He speaks 
of a future for his wife and daughter, when he shall no longer be. 
In the touching half resignation, half grief, where Mathias, who 
could killa stranger guest for the gold in his belt, shows that a 
murderer’s heart may yet be a loving heart, Mr Irving holds up to 
us the strange anomaly of a love producing the climax of liate. By 
a touch of genius the audience is made to feel that one powerful 
motive for the murder was his anxiety to save his loved ones from 
ruin, just as another motive equally strong was his love of money. 
Mathias isa — father. When he embraces his child, we know 
the fair, gentle girl is his darling; just as when counting out and 
gloating over her dowry of 30,000 francs, his long, thin fingers 
bathing in gold, we see the born miser. We also learn, by the ex- 
pression on Mathias’ face, when he sees among the coins a Polish 
piece, and by his mournful hopelessness as he slowly and sadly says, 
placing the coin in his pocket: ‘‘ This one is not for them; it is for 
me,” that aman may commit a crime, and a cowardly crime, and 
yet not be absolutely a bad man. A bad man is hardened, callous, 
pre rey of feeling the subtle anguish that ends in insanity. 
Mathias’ conscience is greater than Mathias. 

In the second act we have the signing of the marriage contract, 
and the dance, during which Mathias, suddenly frenzied by hearing 
the bells—those cruel bells—through the music, above the sound of 
dancing footsteps, wildly seizes his wife and whirls her round in 
maniacal excitement. In the third we find him worse, more 
constantly haunted by the hideous jangle and almost entirely 
absorbed in the dread of some catastrophe which shall claim his 
life for the Jew—as once he claimed the Jew’s life for his. 

Retribution comes. One night, when haggard, hurried, he has 
tried to deaden his too-active mind by drinking and he creeps to bed 
in his lone room where he nightly locks himself in that his 
irrepressible mutterings may not be overheard, he dreams. 

We see the dream. There is a shadowy hall of justice where 
silent solemn judges sit enthroned, where still sentinels guard him, 
Mathias, who sits there, a prisoner, accused of murdering the Polish 
Jew. As the warning voice of the accuser slowly, monotonously, 
drones out the arraignment, Mathias, who believes this is no dream, 
but reality, struggles to rally himself. He denies, he swears his 
innocence. He calls, first pleadingly, then passionately, for his son- 
in-law. He will prove his innocence. The judge repeats the 
accusation with slow, terrible pertinacity, urging him to confess, or 
the mesmerist shall be summoned to elicit that confession by force 
of will. For long the unfortunate man resists, weakly reiterating 
vague assertions of innocence and almost shrieking for his son-in- 
law in the senility of dream-terror. Then the mesmerist comes 
forward, and after one short scene of an agony of despair which is 
perhaps the most harrowing exhibition of human feeling yet 
witnessed upon the English stage, Mathias succumbs to his influence 
as some helpless rabbit to the gaze of a snake. He droops in his 
chair and sleeps. Then begins the cross-questioning. Word by 
word the murderer tells the chain of incidents, and literally weaves, 
as it were, the rope which is to hang him. Not only does he tell 
how he was tempted by the Jew’s money, how he stealthily 
followed him, knife in hand, but he enacts the murder. He fancies 
the dead Jew at his feet on the snow. He sees the empty sleigh, 
the frightened horse rushing away as if, dumb beast, he knew and 
feared this new-made Cain. He hears the bells, fainter and fainter 
as the creature gallops in the distance. He stoops, hoists the heavy 
body on his shoulders, staggers away to a neighbouring lime-kiln, 
throws the corpse into the furnace crying ‘‘ Go into the fire, Jew,” 
then he forces himself to look over the brink and starts back with 
a strangled cry of horror. Those os. eyes seem to stare 
menacingly up at him, seem to foretel that the old law of the eye 
for the eye, the tooth for the tooth, shall yet be once more in force, 
that as the Jew died by Mathias, Mathias shall die by him. 

Then the wretched dreamer feels himself released from the mes- 
meric spell, and is confronted with his own confession. He hears 
his doom pronounced—to be hung by the neck till he be dead ; then 
all fades. It is only the silent room with the sleeping Mathias 
hidden by the curtains of the couch. It is morning. The wedding 
bells are ringing. Without, bride, bridegroom, the mother and 
friends are knocking in consternation. The door is burst open ; 
Mathias is roused ; but he is mad. He comes forward, gasping, 
half unconscious, recognizing no one. He thinks the rope is round 
his neck ; he feels himself upon the scaffold ; he wildly clutches at 
his throat, gives one miserable, pitiful stare around, and dies. 

The realistic force which makes this most remarkable impersona- 
tion so enthralling is so balanced by the actor’s ideality that the 
subject almost loses its repulsiveness. There are scenes where Mr 


Irving’s Mathias is poetical with a human poetry that all may under- 
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stand, and that the deaf might hear, for it is uttered in the language 
of action, not in words, Indeed, it is not when great actors speak 
that they are supreme, and this is eminently true of Mr Irving. By 
a glance, a posture, a gesture, he tells a whole story. The Benedic 
whose few moments of silence after overhearing the talk of 
Beatrice’s love for him, told what had been, what was, and 
what would be more forcibly than any soliloquy could have told it— 
shows us the tender side of the lonely, tortured sinner in a few 
fleeting expressions, in a caress, in an attitude. A greal moralist 
once said that life should be a long series of beginnings. This might 
be paralleled by the saying that Art should be a long series of subtle 
touches. A slight effect—at the right moment—is a great effect. 
It would seem that the essence of greatness is to think nothing 
little. 

The Bells is announced for a few representations. It would seem 
likely that these will have to be more numerous than was at first 
intended, if the eagerness of the public to see the piece again can be 
measured by outward demonstration. 


—_0— 


CONCERTS. 


Tue London Ballad Concert, given by Mr John Boosey, at St 
James’s Hall, last Saturday afternoon, was the last but one of the 
season. There was a large audience. A varied and attractive 
vocal programme was effectively rendered by Misses M. Davies and 
Santley, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Messrs E. Lloyd, Santley, 
Maybrick, Oswald, and the members of the South London Choral 
Association. Special features in the concert were the instrumental 
performances of Mdme Norman-Néruda and M. Pachmann. The 
last concert of the season is announced for next Saturday afternoon, 
May 26. 

Tue Tufnell Park Choral Society gave a performance of The 
Redemption (Gounod) at the Atheneum, Camden Road, on Friday 
evening, May llth, in aid of the fund for the Royal College of 
Music. Apart from the object, which now so properly occupies the 
attention and bounty of lovers of the musical art, considerable 
interest was felt in the neighbourhood concerning the work under 
performance. For sometime it had been put in practice by the 


Society, and those who only knew the oratorio by that means 
naturally were desirous of forming an opinion of its entire merits ; 
and if any adverse notion had been acquired, it certainly was dis- 
ews by the public performance, directed, as usual, by Mr W. 


enry Thomas. The Redemption cannot be judged by sections ; it 
has no solo or chorus so complete in itself as to be effective away 
from the position assigned it in the work ; every number either 
follows as a consequence of a previous musical statement, or demands 
the subsequent theme for full realization. Unity is one of its 
essential conditions ; and this unity was admirably preserved in the 
performance under notice. No hitch or delay marred the desired 
effect, for the chorus were so well trained as to be absolutely per- 
fect, and the principal singers were never found hesitating or 
deficient. The important soprano parts were rendered with true 
feeling by Miss Margaret Hoare, assisted by Miss Bayley ; the con- 
tralto music—particularly the solo, ‘‘ While my watch I am keep- 
ing ”—was remarkably well sung by Miss Hilda Wilson ; Mr Harper 
Kearton renewed the success lately achieved by him at the per- 
formances of the work at Westminster Abbey; Mr A. Smith, Mr 
Grylls, Mr Partridge, and Mr Lewis Thomas were faithful and 
efficient interpreters of the various parts allotted them. Doubts 
were entertained as to the possibility of rendering the oratorio 
without a band. Most, or all, of the effects, it was said, depended 
upon the aid of instruments : the themes would want both light and 
colour without the radiance of the orchestra. Such doubts certainly 
were but natural, for those who heard the work, at Birmingham 
and elsewhere, were so struck with the superlative excellence of the 
art manifest in the “scoring” for the orchestra as to exclude from 
their minds the idea of its being made even intelligible, much less 
effective, without the full number of instruments. Mr W. Henry 
Thomas proved last Friday evening that The Redemption could be 
represented so as to give enjoyment by only a pianoforte, Mustel 
organ, and harp. In so doing he has pointed out the way whereby 
this beautiful work can be utilized in places, and on occasions, 
where a full band is out of all question. It is true that he had 
the assistance of such executants as Miss Amy Gill (who kindly 
undertook the pianoforte part in the absence of Mr Frank I. 
Thomas, overtaken by serious illness) ; Mr H. M. Higgs, a master 
of the Mustel organ; and Mr John Cheshire, at the harp; and 
it should also be said that each of these artists worked with a will, 
care, and energy, which made the conductor’s scheme of accom- 
paniment not only possible, but successful.—P. G. 

Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN’s second Chamber Concert took place 
on Tuesday evening, May 8th, at the concert-room of the Royal 





Academy of Music. The accomplished lady’s programme consisted 
of Sonata in E flat, Op. 2, No. 6, for pianoforte and violin (Mozart) 
—Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Miss Emily Shinner ; Songs, ‘‘ Der 
lange Tag” (T. Kjerulf) and ‘‘ Friihlingsnacht ” (Schumann)—Miss 
Carlotta Elliot; Theme and Variations in E, Op. 10, for pianoforte 
and viola (Joseph Joachim)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Herr 
Straus ; ‘‘Rhapsodie ” in G minor, Op. 79, No. 2, ‘‘ Intermezzo” in 
A flat, Op. 76, No. 3, ‘‘ Hungarian Dance” in D flat, No. 6 
(Brahms)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Songs, ‘Only a year ago, 
love,” and ‘‘ Crocus Gathering ” (Agnes Zimmermann)—Miss Carlotta 
Elliot ; Fantasia in C, Op. 159, for pianoforte and violin (Schubert) 
—Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Herr Straus. We need hardly tell 
our readers that Miss Zimmermann’s performances were irreproach- 
able ; indeed, it was the general opinion that the talented artist had 
never been heard to greater advantage. The perfection of her 
mechanism and the abnegation of self in her interpretation of each 
composer’s work were commented upon by everyone. Miss Mary 
Carmichael accompanied the singers admirably. Miss Zimmermann’s 
next Chamber Concert is announced to take place in the same locale 
on Thursday evening, May 24th. 

Signor Trro Marrer gave a concert at St James's Hall last 
Saturday evening, when he appeared in the double yay of 

ianist and composer, in each of which respects he has long been 
highly esteemed, The programme included several of his voval and 
instrumental compositions, among the former was a clever septet 
from a manuscript comic opera, which had the advantage of being 
rendered by Malle Marimon, Miss Santley, Mdme Trebelli, Mr E. 
Lloyd, Mr Santley, Signor Foli, and Signor Zoboli. It is a spirited 
piece ; but of course loses much in being performed without its 
orchestral and stage accessories. — Mattei’s skill as a pianist 
was displayed in his fantasia on themes from I Puritani, and in 
other pieces of his composition. Mdme Mattei, Mdme Patey, and 
M. Bouhy also contributed to the programme, which included violin 
and violoncello performances respectively by Signor Papini and 
Signor Albert, and a duet for two pianofortes on the march from 
Signor Mattei’s opera, Maria de Gand, executed by the composer 
and Signor Li Calsi.—D. N. 

Miss Eprra RutHveEn gave her first concert on Thursday evening 
May 10th, at the Vestry Hall, Turnham Green. Miss Ruthven 
possesses a sympathetic and well-trained soprano voice of good 
compass, which was displayed to advantage in Weber's fine scena, 
“« Softly sighs the voice of evening,” in ‘The Rose is dead,” (a 
charming song by Mr George Gear, which was enthusiastically 
encored), and in the trio ‘‘Se il fratel stringere ” (Belisario) with Mr 
Sinclair Dunn and Mr G. Gear, as well as in Lucantoni’s duet ‘‘ II 
Convegno,” with the last named vocalist. Miss Damian sang with 
her usual success ‘‘The Last Dream,” (Cowen), and ‘‘ Sweet 
Visions,” (G. Gear), both admirably adapted to her voice and style, 
and both very well received by the audience. Mr Powis Bale 
was successful in a new song by Mr J. T. gs entitled “ Old 
Memories.” Mr George Gear played his brilliant Fantasia on 
Gounod’s Faust in admirable style, receiving a unanimous re-call, 
and also sang with great effect ‘‘Les Rameaux” (Faure) and 
‘* Simon the Cellarer” (Hatton). Other songs were well rendered 
by Miss Annie Miller and Mr Sinclair Dunn; and Miss Nellie 
Chaplin and Mr Joseph Skuze played in artistic style Osborne and 
De Beriot’s duet for violin am pianoforte on airs from Guillaume 
Tell. Altogether, Miss Ruthven may be congratulated on the 
success of her concert. 

Miss LestizE TRowBRIDGE gave her first concert at the Royal 
Academy Rooms on Wednesday evening, May 16, assisted by Misses 
Frances Coeni (R.A.M.) and Marie Hayward, Messrs Alfred 
Greenwood (Medallist R.A.M.) and Charles Victor, vocalists ; Miss 
Marie Soper, pianoforte ; Mr Beresford, violin : and Mr Edward R. 
Terry (R.A.M.), organ. Miss Leslie Trowbridge, who was formerly 
a student at the Royal Academy, contributed Linley’s setting of 
‘*O bid your faithful Ariel fly,” (encored), Roeckel’s ‘‘Won by a 
rose,” and joined Mr Victor in the duet ‘‘Quanto Amore,” from 
Donizetti’s Elisir d’ Amore, proving herself worthy of the medal 
conferred upon her by the institution. Among the successes of the 
evening was a song from Mr T. A. Wallworth’s clever operetta, 
Kevin's Choice, admirably sung by Mr Charles Victor, (encored) and 
a new song by Miss Trowbridge, ‘‘ Lochinvar,” sung by the same 
gentleman. The concert altogether gave perfect satisfaction. 

Miss Cowen’s Dramatic Recrrat.—At Steinway Hall, Miss 
Cowen delighted a very large audience on Tuesday evening by her 
effective and impressive delivery of ‘‘ The Execution of Montrose,” 
by Aytoun, Owen Meredith’s ‘‘At the Opera,” Ingoldsby’s ‘‘ Lady 
Rohesia,” R, E. Francillon’s ‘‘ Magic Flowers” (written expressly 
for her), “The Owl Critic” and ‘‘ After the Accident,” by Fields 
and Bret Harte, as well as the scene between Helen and Modus in 
Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback. Miss Cowen, who was ably as- 
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sisted by Mr Arthur Lewis and by her pupils, Miss Alice Cruttenden 
and Miss Nellie Haas, received frequent proofs of the satisfaction of 
her audience by their frequent hearty applause. Between each 
“recitation,” vocal music was contributed by Miss de Fonblanque, 
Mrs Gil de Tejada, and Mr — ; Miss de Fonblanque singing 
three charming songs by Mr F. H. Cowen—“ Better Far,” “If 
love were what the rose is,” and ‘‘ Parted presence,” as well as an 
“« Andalusienne” by Mr E. Barnett ; Mrs de Tejada giving Bishop’s 
“Tell me my heart,” and Mr Santley Gounod’s ‘‘ Medjé” and 
Maude White's ‘‘ Devout lover,” both of which he was called upon 
to repeat, but substituted “To Anthea” for the first and ‘The 
Vicar of Bray” for the last named. 


—o—— 


PROVINCIAL. 

iDINBURGH.—The young Danish pianist, Herr Hyllested, whose 
appearances recently in the Freemasons’ Hall we have spoken of, 
gave his last recital in the Music Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 
12, The programme included the ‘ Etudes Symphoniques,” by 
Schumann, a Prelude and Fugue by Bach, ‘‘ Largo Appassionata ” 
by Beethoven, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Spinnerlied,” Chopin’s E minor 
concerto, a bourrée by Handel, two pieces by Franz Liszt, Rossini’s 
overture to William Tell, an ee orga for the pianoforte by 
Liszt, and an “‘ Etude Melodique” of his own composition. Herr 
Hyllested’s performance again amply justified the reception he met 
with on his former public appearances, and we would only be repeat- 
ing ourselves to enter into particulars of his playing on this 
occasion. 

TuETFoRD.—The Choral Society gave its second concert in the 
Town Hall on Tuesday evening, May 8th. The attendance was not 
large ; but many of the principal families in the town were present, 
including those of the Mayor (W. Pechy, Esq, ), Major Marsham, C. H. 
Fison, Esq., C. Burrell, Esq., and the Rev. Dr Smith, &c. The first 
part of the programme comprised Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
(Lobgesang), in which the principal parts were sustained by Miss 
Jary (of the Royal Academy of Music), Miss M. Johnson, and Mr 
H. J. Brookes (of Norwich Cathedral). The performance was ex- 
cellent, the choruses being rendered with precision, reflecting credit 
on Mr W. Utting, the conductor. Both Miss Jary and Mr Brookes 
sang with taste and effect. The second part was miscellaneous, 
the choir singing effectively Hatton’s part-song, ‘‘ Ah, could I with 
fancy stray,’ and Morley’s famous old madrigal, ‘‘ Now is the 
month of Maying ” (encored), 

Norwicu.—The rain that fell on Wednesday evening, May 9th, 
did not prevent a very large and influential audience—including the 
Mayor, Mayoress, and Sheriff—from assembling in St Andrew’s 
Hall to hear the twenty-fourth concert of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Musical Union, the programme for which, under the careful direc- 
tion of the conductor, Dr Bunnett, was, as is invariably the case, 
exceedingly interesting and attractive. Weber's Preciosa, with its 
bright, stirring choruses, was a judicious selection, not the less ap- 
preciated because it was characterised by features of novelty. The 
illustrative verses (translated from Steman’s German version by the 
Rev. J. Troutbeck) were recited by Mr Bosworth Harcourt ; Miss 
Agnes Larkcom, an artistic vocalist, with a bright soprano voice, of 
good compass, took the part. of Preciosa, and her rendering of the 
song, “‘ Lonely am I now no longer ” (flute obbligato by Mr Edwards), 
was marked by taste and correct expression, the audience rewarding 
her with a hearty encore. The choruses were effectively given, 
especially ‘‘ The stars in their gladness ; and the band, led by Mr 
F. W. Noverre, deserves praise for its share in the work, The 
second part of the programme contained several choice pieces. Of 
Miss S. M. Morse’s performance of an Andante and Rondo (with 
orchestral accompaniment) by Dr Bunnett it would be scarcely 
possible to speak too highly, the audience according the accomplished 
amateur a rapturous encore. Miss Larkcom was successful in her 
rendering of David’s ‘‘Charmant Oiseau” (encored), and the 
audience also greatly appreciated the ‘‘ Serenade de Madolines,” 
played by the stringed instruments alone. 

GLascow.—The annual examinations in practice of music, vocal 
and instrumental, by Mr W, A. Barrett, Mus. B, Oxon., on behalf 
of the Society of Arts, were held at the local centre of Glasgow 
Association for the Higher Education of Women, St Andrew's Halls. 
28 candidates were examined in vocal music, of whom six took first- 
class certificates and seventeen second-class. For instrumental 
music 54 candidates came forward, of whom 15 took first-class 
certificates and 36 second-class, The first prize for pianoforte (£4) 
was awarded, with the full amount of marks attainable (100), to Miss 
Alice M’Donald, Mount Florida; and the second (£2) to Miss 
Mathilde Wagner, Buccleuch Street. Both these students were 

pupils of Mr Emile Berger, of Glasgow, the well-known and esteemed 
pianist and composer. 








PENDLETON.—At the annual meeting of subscribers and members 
of the Pendleton Choral Union, held in the room over the Free 
Library, Gardner Street-—Mr George Wheeler presiding—the report 
stated that the number of vocal members is as high as at any 
previous time in the history of the society, an indication that there 
1s a real necessity for its existence, and that it is accomplishing one 
of the ends for which it was promoted, namely, the cultivation of 
good music in the district. Mr Alderman Harwood was re-elected 
president for the ensuing year, and Mr B. Armitage, M.P., and Mr 
Alderman Bowes were re-elected vice-presidents. 

Taunton.—The Taunton Philharmonic Association gave Haydn’s 
Creation on Thursday evening, May 10, at the London Hotel Assem- 
bly Rooms, which were crowded to excess, and the performance, 
under the able conductorship of Mr Thos. J. Dudeney, passed off 
without the slightest hitch. To do justice to the composition, the 
orchestra and chorus of the association were both augmented by a 
strong contingent from Wellington. The soloists were Miss Catherine 
Penna, Mr George Cox, and Mr Robert Hilton. The leaders of the 
orchestra were Mr Michael Rice (principal violin), and Mr Andrew 
Waite (principal violoncello), Miss Catherine Penna’s well-trained 
soprano voice was heard to advantage in the solo and chorus, ‘‘ The 
marvellous work.” The air, ‘Rolling in foaming billows,” was 
impressively rendered by Mr Hilton, and ‘‘ With verdure clad” was 
aes in faultless style by Miss Penna. The trio and chorus, ‘‘ The 

eavens are telling,” in which the three soloists, orchestra, and 
chorus took part, was finely rendered. The air, ‘‘ On Mighty Pens,” 
charmingly sung Y hewn Penna, was a distinct success, as were also 
the recitatives ‘‘And God created great whales” and ‘‘ And the 
Angels,” by Mr Hilton. The recitative, ‘In rosy mantle’ appears,” 
was given with success by Mr Cox, as were also the duets, ‘‘ By thee 
with bliss,” ‘ Of stars the fairest,” and ‘‘ Graceful consort,” by Miss 
Penna and Mr Hilton. The chorus, ‘‘Sing to the Lord, ye voices 
all,” brought a most successful concert to a close. 

PiymoutH.—Mr Lohr has every reason to be gratified with the 
thorough success of the concert with which his sixteenth annual 
series closed. It was one of the most enjoyable of the 76 at which 
Mr Lohr has held the béton. When we consider the amount of time, 
energy, and enterprise that such a long array of musical gatherings 
must have involved, without an iota of direct pecuniary advantage 
to the conductor, it is evident that the Plymouth public owe thanks 
in no small measure to Mr Lohr. The piece de résistance was Mr 
J. F. Barnett’s cantata, T’he Ancient Mariner, with Misses Agnes 
Larkcom, Annie Dwelley, Messrs Abercrombie and Barrington Foote 
as principal singers. The second part of the concert consisted of 
miscellaneous vocal and instrumental compositions, including the 
chorus from Gounod’s /réne and the overture to Auber’s Diamans 
de la Couronne. At the opening concert next season Gounod’s 
Redemption is announed to be given for the first time in the West of 
England. 








During the first half of the International Exhibition, Amsterdam, 
the officiating Capellmeister will be Mannsfeldt, of Dresden; during 
the second, Bilse, of Berlin—each with his own band. 

BERLIN.—The operatic season at Kroll’s Theatre opened with // 
Barbiere di Siviglia, Mdlle Bély impersonating Rosina. ‘I'he second 
opera was Der Freischiitz, the third, Martha, The concert season is 
approaching its close ; the last Popular Concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra took place on the 30th ult., the last Symphony Soirée of 
the Royal Operahouse Band on the 2nd inst., in the Operahouse 
itself, the programme including among other things the finale to 
Mendelssohn’s Loreley, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and a G 
major Concerto (in two movements) for Stringed Instruments, by 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The conductor was the Royal Capellmeister 
Radeke.—Ernst David Wagner, organist at Trinity Church, who 
died on the 4th inst., was born in 1806 at Dramburg. His masters 
at Berlin were A. W. Bach and Rungenhagen. Among the works 
by which he was favourably known may be named his Book of 
Chorales and Musikalische Ornamentik. alias 

Géruirz.—The programme of the approaching Silesian Musica 
Festival will be fhus constituted :--June 3rd. Mendelssohn's St. 
Paul ; June 4th. Handel’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, Die Tugeszeiten 
(hitherto unperformed), by Joachim Raff, and an important orchestral 
work not yet selected. On the 5th June, the third day, there will 
be, according to custom, an ‘‘Artists’” (Anglice : Miscellaneous) 
Concert, introducing the Tannhdusr Overture; a “ Festival- 
March,” by the musical director, Klingenberg ; a composition by 
Fleischer, organist here; Beethoven's uinen von Athen; anew 
“ Violin Concerto,” by Moszkowski, of Breslau (executant, Emile 
Sauret) ; with various vocal compositions sung by the artists taking 


part in the oratorio, namely ; Sc: uch-Proska, Hermine Spies, Bulss, 
and Henrik Westberg. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Large audiences have been drawn together by the three representa- 
tions already given during the present week, while against the 
quality of the work done, under conditions exacting a fresh opera 
each night, little objection can lie. Les Huguenots was played 
on Monday, with Madame Fursch-Madi as Valentine, and Signor 
Mierzwinsky as Raoul, Signori Cotogni, De Reszke, and Gresse 
taking the parts now associated with their names on our great lyric 
stage. Regarding the efforts of these artists there is nothing new to 
say, but an element of novelty challenged attention in the Marguerite 
di Valois of Madame Repetto, whose light and flexible voice the 
music of the Queen well suited. Mdlle Stahl appeared as the Page, 
and the entire opera, though now more than a little hackneyed, 
made the effect inseparable from a creation of genius. 

The opera on Tuesday was I Puritani, Bellini’s not very satis- 
factory work having been chosen for the reappearance of Madame 
Sembrich. That accomplished artist had a very warm reception, 
and achieved a brilliant success, although during some part of the 
evening she suffered from the effects of a sprained ancle. Madame 
Sembrich is not a powerful actress, nor in the expression of deep 
feeling is she very apt, but her gifts as a vocalist outweigh all defects 
where music like that of Bellini is concerned. Armed with those 
gifts, on Tuesday night she carried the house with her through a 
succession of astonishing tows de force, and evoked applause the 
genuineness of which could not be mistaken. Arturo was repre- 
sented on this occasion by Signor Marconi, whois only just beginning 
to show the extent of his usefulness as an artist able to play many 
parts with acceptance, if not with phenomenal power. Signor Mar- 
coni seemed quite at home with the pure Italian strains he had to 
sing, and at times, as usual, succeeded in moving his audience. 
Signor de Reszke gave a good account of Giorgio, both character 
and music; and a new-comer—Signor Battistini—played Riccardo 
with promising results. The débutant has a good stage presence, a 
voice against which it is possible to say little more than that a 
vibrato disfigures it, and skill which served him well. With these 
advantages, Signor Battistini can hardly fail to improve his position 
during the season. Meanwhile, his appearance in an opera of greater 
importance than J Puritani is awaited. The general performance 
of Bellini’s work calls for no particular remark. 

Faust, with Madame Lucca as Marguerite, drew a large house 
on Thursday night, and was heard with the unflagging interest 
which Gounod’s masterpiece always commands, It is safe to say that 
Madame Lucca never played Marguerite with greater power. 
Forcible she has always been ; her performance in the more tragic 
situations having commanded, years ago, the homage of genuine 
admiration. She has not abated her impressiveness as to these ; but 
on Thursday she played in the earlier scenes with enhanced tender- 
ness and grace. The closest observation could detect hardly a fault 
throughout the garden act, every look, motion, and utterance har- 
monising with the idea of an innocent, loving girl. From this, it 
may be imagined that Madame Lucca won new honours in an old 
part, and gathered fresh laurels in a field unexhausted by many pre- 
vious crops. She was supported by Mdlle Stahl as Siebel, Signor 
Marconias Faust, M. Gailhard as Mephistopheles, and M. Devoyod as 
Valentine—‘“‘ his original character,” according to an official state- 
ment, which, however, cannot mean that M Devoyod was the first 
Valentine, that honour having fallen to M. Ismaél. Mdlle Stahl did 
not succeed in specially pleasing her audience, who, moreover, had 
witnessed so many Fausts that Signor Marconi’s efforts failed to 
astonish. Nevertheless, the new tenor was much applauded for his 
‘Salve dimora,” and regarded with favour throughout. M. Gail- 
hard’s clever impersonation of the Tempter made its usual mark, and 
M. Devoyod, though he had no chance of improving upon or even 
rivalling the success of his Nelusko, showed himself a careful and 
finished artist. The performance as a whole was not faultless; 
indeed it is long since we heard the beautiful garden quartet executed 
with so much want of unity. For this M. Dupont was responsible, 
albeit he appeared at the time insensible to the fact.—D. 7: 








ViennA.—Carl Lewy, one of the erst celebrated infant pheno- 
mena, the ‘‘ Lewy Children,” is dead. The three were Carl, Melanie, 
and Richard, who, when still very young, were taken by their 
father on concert tours in Russia and Germany, where they were 


very well received. Carl Lewy (deceased) was a pianist, and 
Melanie an eminent harpist, who married the celebrated Parish 
Alvars, and died in 1857. The still living Richard, whose claim to 
be a phenomenon was based upon his skill as a player on the horn, 
eventually became an operatic stage manager. Gustav Lewy, also still 
living, and a well-known theatrical agent, is esteemed as an excel- 
lent musician. 





MUSIC AT LEIPSIC. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The meeting of the General Musical Association of Germany on 
the 3rd inst. was inaugurated with a sacred concert given by the 
Riedel Association. The programme included Die sieben Worte 
unseres lieben HErlésers, by Heinrich Schiitz, and Requiem in B minor 
for Solo Quartet, Chorus, and Orchestra, by Felix Draesecke. On 
the evening of the same day and on the morning of the 4th inst, 
there were two concerts of Chamber Music, when the programmes 
included a ‘‘Suite for Stringed Instruments,” by Hartog ; ‘ Piano- 
forte Quartet,” by Kiel; ‘Stringed Quartets,” by Reinsky-Korsakoff 
and Volkmann ; and a “Duet for two Pianofortes,” by Herzogen- 
berg. Among modern composers represented in the vocal composi- 
tions were Kniese, Vogel, Zopff, Albert and Reinhold Becker, Um- 
lauft, Henschel, Cornelius, Brahms, Huber, Hoffmann. The soloists 
were the Gewandhaus Quartet, headed by Petri; the Dresden 
Stringed Quartet of Rappoldi, Sachse, Géhring, and Griitzmacher ; 
the pianists, Reisenauer, Wiedenbach, Hess, Mdme Marg. Stern, 
Mdlles Schilling and Riickward; and Mdlle Oberbeck, Mdmes Minnel 
and Otto-Alvsleben, Mdlle Amalie Kling, Mdme and Herr Hildach, 
Madlle Post, &c., (vocalists). The orchestral works at the evening 
concert in the Stadttheater were a Symphony in E flat major by 
Borodine, Wagner’s Faust Overture, Prelude and conclusion of the 
first act of Parsifal. Besides two men’s choruses sung by the 
Pauline Association under the’ direction of Professor Langer, the 

rogramme included Johann Brahms’ ‘ Violin Concerto,” played by 
Pro essor Brodsky, and Liszt’s E flat major ‘‘ Pianoforte Concerto,” 
brilliantly executed by Eugen d’Albert. At the sacred concert in 
the Church of St. Nicholas, on the 5th inst, the vocalists were Mad 
Otto-Alvsleben, Mesdlles Botticher and Kling; the organists 
were Forchhammer, Homeyer and Tiirke; the violoncellist was 
Hekking; and the violinist, Kotek. The modern works included 
“ Violin Adagios,” by Becker and Kotek ; ‘‘ Violoncello Adagio,” by 
Bargiel ; ‘‘ Organ Sonatas,” by de Lange and Merkel; ‘‘ Kyrie” and 
‘* Gloria ” for Men’s Chorus from Liszt’s Mass in C minor; and two 
Motets, by Rust and R. Miiller, sung by the Arion Academical 
Association, Among the more important works at the last concert, 
on the 6th inst., was the ‘Song of the Fates,” for Chorus and 
Orchestra, by Johann Brahms; a Faust Fantasia, by Mehalovich ; 
Liszt’s Symphonische Dichtung, and Choruses to Herder’s Hntfesselter 
Prometheus ; and Wagner’s * Kaisermarsch.” Hekking played two 
Violoncello Pieces, by Hamerik and B. Goddard; Marie Jaéll, 
Pianoforte Pieces, by Saint-Saéns ; Rappoldi, the Violin Solo in 
Joachim Raff’s Liebesfee ; Mdlle Beber and Herr Lederer sang the 
love scene from Die sieben T'odsiinden, by A. von Goldschmidt. This 
concert, like that on the evening of the 4th, was under the direction 
of Nickisch. The Abbé Liszt was present at all the concerts. 

[It is difficult to imagine a less interesting programme.— 
Dr Blivge.] 





THE FIRST KISS.* 

The second kiss, my dear one, 
Thou needest never miss: 

No crime, tho’ it appear one, 
To steal a second kiss ! 

But the first kiss, my dearest, 
Is a far different thing: 
Pause, ere thou lightly fling 

To any but thy nearest, 

The first, first kiss! 


The second kiss, my fair one, 
Is swift-forgotten bliss : 
Small trouble, shouldst thou spare one, 
To spare a second kiss ! 
But the first kiss, my fairest, 
Is a far different thing : 
Thy life thou needs must bring, 
Bringing that gift the rarest, 
The first, first kiss ! 





* Copyright. ArTHUR PENROSE. 





The Theatre Royal, Munich, will be closed on the 4th June for 
four or five months, during which extensive structural alterations 
will be carried out and the electric light introduced. 

The holidays at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, begin on the Ist and 
extend to the 3lst July for the dramatic company ; those for the 


operatic company commence on the 15th of the same month and last 
till the 15th August. 
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COLOMBA IN DUBLIN. 
(From “ Freeman's Journal.” ) 

Last night Mr Rosa favoured a crowded audience at the Gaiety 
with the second new opera of the present season. Such a thing is 
naturally an event in the musica world of Dublin, and the un- 
equivocal success which signalized the production of Zsmeralda last 
week gave @ further interest to the first performance amongst us of 

olomba. A s was evidently anticipated last night, for there 
did not appear to be an inch of space in the entire house, and we 
may here add that if looks mean anythin , Many and oe were 
the longings for a theatre which is capable of comfortably accom- 
modating a not by any means enormous gathering. But few, we 
venture to say, did not feel themselves compensated by last night’s 
opera for any physical inconveniences they may have suffered. 
Colomba was a brilliant success, and, although it is sometimes 
dangerous to pronounce a decided opinion upon a new work of the 
kind, there can be no second notion as to its inevitable popularity. 
Entitled by the author of the libretto, Mr Hueffer, a ‘lyrical 
drama,” Colomba has the advantage of an interesting and romantic 
plot. It is founded on Prosper Merrimée’s story of the same name, 
and, with a few necessary and judicious alterations and adaptations, 
closely follows its original. * 


* * * * + - * 


{Here follows an analysis of the story, and an enthusiastic 
criticism of Mr Mackenzie’s music, with both of which our readers 
must, by this time, be pretty well acquainted. | 

‘“‘ With regard to the individual performance of last night,” adds 
our esteemed contemporary, ‘“‘we have to speak generally in the 
highest terms. The Colomba of Mame Valleria is a powerful crea- 
tion. By means of rare dramatic capacity, she personates with 
minute and striking accuracy the conflicting passions of the charac- 
ter. From the moment when (in the first act) she addresses her 
brother in sweet and plaintive melody—‘ You see me standing here, 
devoid of fear, forgetful of maidenly grace, but such was not my 
wont’—until the curtain falls, the true character of the woman is 
kept before the audience, This gives an intense and constantly 
heightening interest to the part. Another triumph of vocal art 
was witnessed at the end of Colomba’s ‘ Vocero’ in the first act, 
where she charges her brother with his mission of vengeance, and con- 
cludes with the wild cry of ‘ Vendetta.’ All the resources of Mdme 
Valleria were called forth in this ‘ Vocero.’ In the soft and liquid 
tenderness of the beginning it would be difficult to realize anything 
more beautiful ; while at the close the nervous passion of her voice 
literally thrilled the house. Her reception throughout was enthu- 
siastic. As Chilina, the brigand’s daughter, Miss Perry established 
the advance which she has made within the last year. Her actin 
was marked by great intelligence, while her voice in severa 
passages developed a volume and sweetness that told upon the 
audience. The song to Orso in the third act, where she warns him 
of the ambush of his enemies and his impending danger, was full of 
spirit, and secured an emphatic, but somewhat boisterous 
and inconsiderate encore. Lydia had a sympathetic repre- 
sentative in Miss Leighton. Mr McGuckin was severely tested 
in the character of Orso. There is nothing very attractive in 
Orso’s utterances throughout the first two acts. The melody is 
subdued and even monotonous. In the scena at the beginning of the 
third act, where, waiting for Lydia, he sings of her coming, and 
breaks at length into the ‘ Corsican love song,’ he acquitted himself 
admirably, As Giuseppe Barracini Mr Ludwig had little to do, and 
he did it so well that there could be only regret that his voice was 
not longer heard. The other parts were adequately filled—the 
Brigand by Mr Snazelle, and the Count by Mr Pope, Mr Goossens 
conducting, 





—— () —— 
RICHTER CONCERTS. 

Herr Hans Richter originally came to this country as a conductor 
of Wagner's music, in which capacity he excited general admiration, 
mixed, perhaps, with some little wonder that so gifted a man had 
chosen to spend a large part of his time and the best of his ability 
upon the works of a particular and limited school. It was not sup- 
posed, however, that the Viennese conductor would persist in playing 
one tune to a people who have no great love for it, and, under any 
circumstances, are fond of indulging an omniverous musical appetite. 
Neither could it be imagined that programmes compounded of 


Wagner and Beethoven would continue to serve the purpose they 
answered so well at the outset. Amateurs looked to see the Richter 
Concerts extend the scope of their operations so as to embrace all 
schools and all forms of classic art. 
pointed, 


In this they were not disap- 
The great orchestral chief soon dropped his exclusive 


* Unfortunately it don’t.—Dr Blivge. 








character as a minister of a sect, and is now the recognized best 
interpreter of a more catholic faith. Look for proof to the plan of 
the series of performances which began in St. James’s Hall last 
Monday, and was continued on Thursday. In that scheme Wagner 
is represented only by two overtures, and as many orchestral adap- 
tations from his Ring des Nibelungen the main space being taken 
up by illustrations of ten dead and six living composers, who cover 
all the ground over which music has advanced during nearly 200 
years. This is a programme of the right sort, especially having 
regard to the consummate ability with which Herr Richter treats 
music of every style and age. Such power as he possesses belongs 
to the universal art, and should never be confined to a particular 
branch, however important or pretentious. Looking at the selections 
made, amateurs might find it easy to say, each for himself, that 
certain works not included are better worth attention than others 
upon which the lot has fallen. It would, however, be unreasonable 
to complain, since not one piece is without interest and value. Bach 
contributes a Suite in D, which appears marked ‘‘ first performance 
in England.” We know only one Suite in D by the old master, and 
unless Herr Richter has discovered another, we think he will find on 
inquiry that it has been heard at the Crystal Palace. Beethoven is 
represented by his Choral Fantasia, Fourth, Seventh, and Ninth 
Symphonies, and the overtures Coriolan and Leonara. From 
Berlioz, Harold en Italie has been chosen; from Brahms, the 
Second Symphony, Second Pianoforte Concerto, and Tragic 
overture; from Cherubini, the Anacreon overture; and from 
Dvorak, the Second Sclavonic Rhapsody. A pianoforte concerto 
by Henschel is also promised, together with Joachim’s Hungarian 
Concerto, and A. C. Mackenzie’s Scotch Rhapsody, Burns. Liszt 
contributes his Mazeppa and Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—what a 
lot of rhapsodies !—Mendelssohn his Meeresstille overture ; Mozart 
his Linz symphony and Concerto for violin, viola, and orchestra ; 
Raff the Jm Walde symphony ; Schubert his famous fragment in B 
minor; Schumann his Genoveva overture ; and Spohr the prelude to 
Jessonda, These works speak for themselves. They are a “feast 
of fat things,” whereof the very sight brings an appetite. 

The two concerts given during the present week, though interesting 
and attractive to large audiences, do not call for extended remark 
here. This applies particularly to the first, which was almost wholly 
taken up with selections from Wagner, performed in memory of their 
composer. There is hardly need to mention them, and none at all 
to insist upon the fact that they were grandly played. As for their 
particular significance, under the circumstances it may well be that 
the public have heard enough about Wagner for some time to come— 
much more, indeed, than his position with regard to music generally 
warrants-—and are quite willing to see the topic evaded as overdone, 
if not worn out. The great successes of the evening were made in 
the Dead March from Gétterddémmerung and Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, after hearing which the audience applauded Herr 
Richter—well, as he deserved. The second concert made no more 
pretence to novelty than the first. It introduced Raff’s Jm 
Walde symphony, Brahms’ violin concerto, played by the Russian 
artist, Gospodin Brodsky, and the overtures to Coriolan and Tann- 
hiiuser. On this occasion Herr Richter had the help of a vocalist, 
Miss Orridge, who sang Gluck’s ‘Che fard.” He is wise, we think, 
not to disdain the relief that a song infuses into a mass of instru- 
mental works, —D. 7’. 

—_o——_ 


WAIFS. 

PROFESSOR MAcFARREN.—The rumour that Professor Macfarren 
has declined to be knighted is not correct ; on the contrary he has 
accepted the honour about to be conferred on him, as in duty and 
loyalty bound. 

Maurice Strakosch closes a most successful season of ninety con- 
certs in the States with Miss Emma Thursby on the Ist June, and 
then goes with Theodore Thomas’ orchestra to San Francisco. 

Carl Rosa was lately in Paris. 

Georges Pfeiffer, the pianist, has been playing in Madrid. 

A Musical Festival is to be held in Dieppe on the Ist July. 

The pianist, Lebano, has been playing with success in Madrid. 

Antonio Macchi, the violin maker, has died in Modena, aged 83. 

The Teatro Principal, Lima, has been burnt down. One life was 
lost. 

Kretschmer’s Folkunger has been performed at St Gallen, Switzer- 
land. 

Minna Walter is re-engaged at the Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. 

Fornari’s Zuma has been performed at the Politeama Genovese, 
Genoa. 
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Mdme Sachse-Hofmeister has been singing at the Stadttheater, 
Leipsic. 

Siber's Fra Diavolo, has proved much to the taste of the 
Turinese. 

There is to be a Musical Festival, on the 18th July, at Hulst, 
(Zealand). 

A new musical paper, La Gaceta Musical, has appeared in 
Saragossa. 

Albert Niemann is fulfilling a short engagement at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna. 

Olga Cezano, the pianist, is in Switzerland, and has given concerts 
at Geneva and Montreux. 

Lakmé is to be performed at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 
with Bianchi as the heroine. 

Letters from Bergamo speak highly of Pietro Togneri, a young 
virtuoso on the—double-bass. 

The Italian opera season at the Teatro del Principe Alfonso, 
Madrid, opened with La Tvaviata. 

The census reports for 1880 show that there are 3,000 actors and 
2,000 actresses in the United States. 

Mdlle Théo and her buffo opera company were to open at Daly’s 
Theatre, New York on the 14th inst. 

King Alfonso has bestowed the Cross of Carlos III. on Javier 
Jimenez Delgado, Professor of the Piano. 

Schumann’s Paradies und Peri was performed at a concert recently 
given by the Ecole de Musique, Louvain. 

Adolf, formerly director of the Harburg Theatre, has assumed the 
management of the Stadttheater, Gérlitz. 

A new art-paper, La Settimana Teatrale, edited by the poet, 
Fulvio Fulgonio, has been started in Milan. 

The Italian opera season at the ‘Teatro Principal, Saragossa, was 
brought to a close with a performance of Hrnani. 

Professor Miiller, husband of the popular Russian vocalist, Mdme 
Miiller-Swiatlowsky, has died suddenly in Berlin. 

Johann Strauss’s Lustiger Krieg was performed on the 7th inst., 
at the Residenz-Theater, Dresden, for the 100th time. 

A ‘“Cyclus” of Wagnerian performances was inaugurated on the 
10th inst. at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, with Rienzi. 

Verdi’s 7'raviata, under the title of Violetta, was given on the 29th 
April at the Theatre Royal, Munich, for the first time there / 

Malle Driese, from the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, has appeared 
at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, as Zerlina in Don Juan. 

The reigning Duke of Anhalt has bestowed the Anhalt Order for 
Art and Science on H. Miiller, Royal Concertmeister, Wiesbaden. 

Dimitri, by Victorin Jonciéres, has been performed at the Grand- 
Théatre, Bordeaux, Engally sustaining the principal female character. 

On account of extensive structural alterations, the Theatre Royal, 
ial will remain closed from the 4th June to the lst Novem- 

er. 

Mrs Max Maretzek will shortly resign her position as a member 
¢ ~ professorial staff at the Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, 


Julia Gaylord will probably join the Mapleson English Opera 
ie which opens next month at the Standard Theatre, New 

ork, 

‘‘Mamma, stop Bessy from killing that fly in the window!” 
‘*Good boy, you did well to tell me!” ‘* Yes; I want to kill it 
myself !” 

George Henschel has accepted an invitation from the London Bach 
Society. On the 23rd June he will sing before the Queen at 
Windsor. 

A Musical Festival will be given on the 12th August at Ypres, to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the communal holiday called the 
Tuindag. 

Millocker’s Bettelstudent was recently performed at the Wilhelm- 
stiidtisches Theater, Berlin, for the 100th time, the composer himself 
conducting. 

Count Hochberg’s opera, Der Warwolf, has been revived at the 
er _— Dresden. Herr Hagen, the new Capellmeister, 
conducted. 


It is said that Marie Geistinger does not intend to leave 


America but will reside permanently on an estate she has purchased 
at Des Moines, Ohio, , : 


Amberg, of the Thalia Theatre, New York, has engaged the 
Meiningen Company for his coming season, which will commence 
some time in October, 


Mr Barton McGuckin’s tour with the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
finishes at York on the 26th inst., when he will return to London to 
fulfil his engagement at the Handel Festival. 

Marschner’s Vampyr has been performed at the Stadttheater, 
Cologne, Eugen Gura, from the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, appearing 
in his popular character of Lord Ruthven. 

Fragment of letter from son-in-law on honeymoon :—‘“‘I love your 
daughter more than ever, and she seems anxious to accommodate 
her tastes to mine. Among other things, she doesn’t sing half so 
much as she used to do.” 

A Students’ Concert was given at Trinity College, London, on 
Tuesday last, when the programme included an arrangement of 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, for two pianofortes (eight hands), 
which was played by students in Sir Julius Benedict’s class, 

A Musicat Footman.—From the advertisement pages of a con- 
temporary we read that ‘‘ A lady going abroad wishes to find a 
situation for six months for her under footman, who is a good 
servant: could play the harmonium in a small church; at liberty in a 
month,” 

Red Letter Day, ‘‘ Church of the People,” Albert Hall, To-morrow 
at 10.45, Mr W. Wood will preach; in the afternoon at three o’clock 
Rev. Fred Bell will deliver a ‘‘Song Sermon,” in which he will 
sing six or seven times; Mr Bell will also preach and sing at 6.30, 
from the text ‘‘Is thy servant a dog?” The largest church choir 
in England and first prize band will render special selections at each 
service. All are weleoome.—[Apvv. ]—Nottingham Guardian. 





! 


| THE ROSE'S LESSON.* 


{In the pleasant garden walking, 
Where the fragrant roses blow; 
|Thus, methought, I heard them talk- 


| 


| __ ing, 
| Murmuring like the Zephyr low. 
Said one flower, of charms completest, 
| To a fair bud blooming nigh: 
| What should bethy station, sweetest! 
If the choice might with thee lie?” 


“To the hallswhere mirth is reigning,” 
Thus replied the graceful flower, 
“T would flee, the full cups draining 

Of delights, in Time’s brief hour ; 
I would win the smile of beauty, 
As her sweetness I outvied ; 
Life, in this most pleasing duty, 
As a golden dream should glide,” 





But the flower which erst had spoken 
Said, “ The rather give to me, 
In the lover’s hand a token 
Of his changeless heart to be; | 
Given to the gentle maiden, 
Coyly folded to her breast, | 
With her rosy blushes laden ; 
Thus to live—to die—were blest.” 


Then one modest one uplifted 
Her fair brow, and thus spake she: 
“If I might with choice be gifted, 
Still, as now, my state should be : 
Seek not ye, in vain repining, 
Life’s true glory to cast down; | 
Each one’s lot, of Heaven’s designing, | 
Sweet Contentment’s grave should | 
crown.” 





* Copyright. Saran ANN Stowe, 
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NOW READY, in B flat, O, and D flat. 


I DARE NOT TELL. 


SONG. 
Words by MICHAEL WATSON. 
Music by 
WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





PLAYED AT THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


AIR AND BOURREE 
J. S. BACH’S ORCHESTRAL SUITE IN D. 


No. 1.—AIR. No, 2.—BOURREE. 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 1s. 6d. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 


“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 

ous! encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MICHAEL Brra@son, is published, price 4s,, by DUNCAN 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND talent, THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
ice 12s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘<The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 

tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 

soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.” —Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
P 


ce 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mont, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
| F- PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and ont voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


e 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he ‘inds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
— 1h. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 
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oa TO THE PROFESSION. 
JRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at Roszy- 


KRANZ’ PLANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


STANDARD and POPULAR VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT (words by Lady JoHN MANNERS, Sir W. 


FRASER, JOHN OXENFORD, HEN 
~ y EN eNrRy F, 0, co ie . sid 
The Kxtour of Mowan, es, CO. CHORLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 





a SHADES GROW DEEPER 4/-| Love AT SEA ... oa oe vee 4/- 
A fae ee aoe aoe + 3/- | MINE, THOU ART MINE... soe B/- 
eng. UGHT.., +» 38/-| Wy ArT THOU SAaDDEN’D? see 4/- 
bn ME TO SLEEP .., se eee 4/- | NORAH'S MESSAGE .., eee soe 4/- 
Er Onna (LA PaRTENZA) .. 3/-| THE Eco Sone... ek | 

ARNEVAL (with Variations)... 4/-| WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP 4/- 


NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE, 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs rr Deprzs 4 MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 








PAR 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
Book 1. Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMP 
2. ROMANCE. | NARDE. 
3. ADIEU A CARTHA. | 5. REPOS DU SOIR. 
MARTHA. | 6, A LESPAGNOLE. 


Book 38. 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 
8. REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” — Review, 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


| UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 


CAVATINA. 4s. | 
SCHERZETTINO.4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
BERCEUSE. 4s. ; 


TARANTELLE., 4s. | 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s.|_ from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s, 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; 


And of all Musicsellers. 





Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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A DIST OF SOME OF THE WHiILL-KNOWN 


MUSICAL WORKS 


EDWIN 


PURCHASED BY 


ASHDOWN, 


AT THE SALE OF THE COPYRIGHTS AND PLATES OF 


B. WILLIAMS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


FRANZ ABT. 
Songs for children. 


L. AMAT. 


Song in 2 keys, 


L. ARDITI. 
Il bacio. Song in 3 keys. 
The dream of home. English version in 2 keys, 
and various arrangements for Pianoforte Solo 
and Duet, Harp, Violin, &., &e, 


M. W. BALFE. 
OPERAS—The maid of Artois. 
The siege of Rochelle. 


ODOARDO BARRI. 
The child and the flowers. Song.. 
Love-knots. Song in 3 keys, 
The old Sacristan. Song in 2 keys. 
Olden time. Song in 3 keys, 


A. H. BEHREND. 
A tress of shining gold. Song in 3 keys, 


The bargeman’s child. Song in 2 keys, 


J. BLUMENTHAL. 
A May song. 


A. H. BROWN. 


Gavotte, Sarabande, and Gigue, 
Duet. 

Select Overtures, 
6 Nos, 

Select compositions from the great masters, 
Arranged for the Organ. 66 Nos, 


J. W. CHERRY. 


Shells of ocean, Song, Vocal Duet, and various 
arrangements, 


Will o’ the wisp. Song. 


F. H. COWEN. 
The old and the young Marie, In 4 keys, 


EDOUARD DORN. 


Mountain memories, Six pianoforte pieces, 


F. VON FLOTOW. 


Martha, The popular English version of the opera, 


GEORGE FOX. 


Gabriel Grub, Cantata, 
J. HARRISON. 


Sunlight beams. Pianoforte Piece, 
Woodland echoes. Pianoforte Piece, 


Qui vive. 


Solo and 


Arranged for the Organ. 








R. F. HARVEY. 
The flight of the fairies. Pianoforte Piece, 


J. L. HATTON. 


Homeward bound. Song. 

Kit the cobbler. Song. 

Save father on the sea. Song. 
Tom the tinker. Song in 2 keys. 
Zachary Bell. Song. 


R. HOWARD. 
You never miss the water till the well runs 
dry. Song. 


W. M. HUTCHISON. 


Our captain. Song in 3 keys, 


STEPHEN JARVIS. 


Vocal Trios for male voices, 7 Nos, 


J. P. KNIGHT. 
Beautiful Venice. Song in 2 keys, 
Beautiful Venice. Vocal duet. 


WALTER MACFARREN. 


Golden slumbers. Pianoforte Piece. 
Twilight. Nocturne, Pianoforte, 


A. MULLEN. 
Easy and complete Instructions for the 
Pianoforte. 


FARLEY NEWMAN. 


Harmony simplified. 


H. NEWMAN. 


Coventry fair. Descriptive Pianoforte Piece, 


MRS. ONSLOW. 
Josephine to Napoleon. Song, 
Napoleon to Josephine. Song. 


JOHN PARRY. 
Collection of Scotch Songs. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 
Good speed and welcome. Song, 2 keys. 
In the sweet of the year. Song, 2 keys. 


H. PONTET. 
Bring back my flowers. Song. 
The last cruise. Song. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
The bloom is on the rye. Pianoforte Piece. 
Cujus animam. Pianoforte Solo and Duet. 


R. SCHRODER. 
Adeste fideles. Pianoforte arrangement. 
Spanish chant. Pianoforte arrangement, 





W. SMALLWOOD. 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Camelia. 
Classical extracts. Sacred and Secular, 52 Nos, 
Evelyn. 
Even-song. 
Prince Alfred’s march. 
Pastorella, Solo and Duet. 
La Revue. Morceau militaire. 
Rosebud Waltz. Solo and Duet. 
Silver clouds. 
Spring flowers. 12 Nos, 
Three roses, Nos, 1, 2, 3. 
Youthful pleasures. 112 Nos. Solo and Duet, 
Zurich.- Petit morceau. Solo and Duet. 


HENRY SMART. 
Can’t you put your spinning by. Song. 


ALICE MARY SMITH. 
Maying. Vocal duet in 2 keys. 
When the dimpled water slippeth. Vocal duet. 


SEYMOUR SMITH. 


Pianoforte Piece, 


Solo and Duet. 


Dorothy. 


HUMPHREY J. STARK. 
The challenge. Song in 3 keys. 
The emigrant’s promise. Song. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Rosalind. Song. 
Sad memories. 


JOHN THOMAS. 
Welsh melodies. For one or four voices, with 
accompaniment, for Harp or Pianoforte. 


VIVIEN. 
The bouquetiére. Song. 


MICHAEL WATSON. 
Who shall roll away the stone? Sacred Song. 


JOHN WILSON. 
Songs of Scotland. 


DANCE MUSIC. 

Happy as the day Polka W. SMALLWoop 
Pet of the village Polka W. SMALLWoop 
Sailors Polka MaArrioTr 
Stella Polka 

Bonnie Scotland Quadrille ...... A. H, Brown 
Flower of beauty Quadrille ...W. SmaLuwoop 
Opera Schottische W. Yourns 
Auf immer Waltzes............... Oscar SEYDEL 
Lebewohl Waltzes ............... Oscar SEYDEL 
Loved and lost Waltzes 

Maiden’s blush Waltzes 


Song in 2 keys, 
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